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lave    not    \'^^^  Talking  Machine  Co. 

^  \^  Salt  Lake  Cily,  Utah 

nearCl    a  talking   ma.-     ^\GENrLEMEN:   PUasemaUus  your 

chine  of  the  present  Nn,tlS'"'"'"^""^'°"°^ 
day  mail  us  the  attached   \N'""' 
coupon. 

We  want  you  to  know  this  won- 
derful instrument,  to  hear  it  and  re- 
alize as  we  do  the  height  of  perfection 
it  has  reached  in  recent  years. 

We    recommend   this  machine 
to  students. 


Terms  $3.00  Cash 

$1.00  per  week. 

trije  tTalfeins 
ilacljinc  Co. 

N.  W.   CLAYTON.  Pr,s. 

Orpheum  Building,   128  State  Street. 
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Who  Does 

Not  Read  The 

Saturday 

News? 

We  ^ive  a  halt  rate  {$1,  OO  a  year)  when  you  send 
it  away  to  your  friends. 


KEEP  YOUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS' 
FEET  WARM  AND  DRY.  ASK 
FOR  Z.  C.  M.  I.  FACTORY 
SHOES.  BEING  MADE  OF 
SOLID  LEATHER  THROUGH- 
OUT, THEY  GIVE  EXCELLENT 
SATISFACTION. 


"Mountaineer 
Overalls" 

Are  honestly  made 
—don't  rip.  See  that 
vou  get  them. 


Eledric  Block  Signal 
Protedion 

When  you  Travel 
EAST 
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Ticket 

Office 
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Street 
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Overland 
Route" 


^THREE  Daily  Trains  over  one 
jl  of  the  best  constructed,  best  ballasted 
tracks  in  the  country  in  the  most  com- 
fortable, well  appointed  cars  money  and 
care  can  provide.     This  assures 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

By  Annie   Malin. 

The  New  Year  comes,  and  as  we  backward   look, 
Upon  the  old  year's  records,  we  can  trace 

Some  days  of  happiness  and  some  of  pain — 
Perchance  we  miss  some  loved  one's  smiling  face. 

The  New  Year  comes,  its  clear  voice  whispers  hope: 
"Look  up  with  eyes  of  faith  and  falter  not; 

The  future  lies  before  you  fair  and  bright. 
'Tis  yours,  let  fears  and   failures  be  forgot." 

The  New  Year  comes,  oh,  may  it  to  us  bring 
All  righteous  gifts  and  blessings  we  may  crave ; 

Ope  wide  the  windows,  let  them  enter  in 

And  bury  doubts  within  the  old  year's  grave. 

And  when  the  New  Year  wanes  if  we  can  say 
That  we  have  bowed  with  patience  'neath  His  rod: 

If  we  can  feel  we  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Then  can  we  kneel  and  humbly  thank  our   God — 

Who  to  us  gives  the  blessings  we  receive, 
Daily  and  hourly  at  His  loving  hands; 

Then  can  we  prove  our  love  and  gratitude 
By  seeking  to  obey  His  just  commands. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  THOUGHTS. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


What  hath  the  passing  year  unto  thee  brought? 
A  fuller  knowledge  of  this  wondrous  thing 

That  we  call  life? 
This  pulsing  restlessness  of  joy  and  pain  akin — 
Hath  it  more  deep  upon  thy  heart  impressed 
A  tenderness  of  sympathy  and  love  for  all  mankind? 
Unto  thy  being  hath  it  yielded  forth 
A  Christ-like  strength,  the  fallen  ones  to  raise, 
Despising  not  the  sinner  but  the  sin? 

What  in  the  new-born  year~dost  thou  behold? 
The  greater  height  to  climb,  with  victories  to  win 

O'er  thine  ownself? 
The  dignity  of  labor  canst  thine  eyes 
Through  denser  mist  of  worldliness  discern? 
And  though,  mayhap,  the  way  for  thee  shall  lead 
Unto  the   Mount — forth  from  the  Garden  dim. 
Thou  still  hath  but  to  trust  and  follow  on; 
Thy  faith  will  lead  thee  'yond  the  years  to  Him 
Who  placed  within  our  hands  the  tangled  skein. 
From  out  its  threads  our  destinies  to  weave. 


BENITO  JUAREZ,   THE   INDIAN    PRESIDENT. 

Benito  Juarez. 

Bv  Elizabeth  Rachel  Cannon. 


(Photographs  by 

Imagine  the  x^nglo-Saxons  electing 
Tecumseh  or  Sitting  Bull  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States !  The  Mex- 
icans not  only  elevated  Benito  Juarez, 
a  full  blooded  Zapotec  Indian  to  the 
president's  chair,  but  by  some  freak 
of  destiny,  raised  him  to  brave  Louis 


the  author.) 

Napoleon  and  prove  that  gentleman's 
Waterloo,  as  well  as  sign  the  death 
warrant  that  decreed  the  execution  of 
Maximilian,  direct  descendent  of 
Charles  V.,  under  whom  the  conquest 
was  effected.  For  once  the  Indian 
met   the   white   man   on   the   former's 
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BENITO  JUAREZ. 


own  ground  and  vanquished  him.  That 
deed  was  left  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury and  it  was  won  by  the  dogged  ten- 
acity of  purpose  and  unwavering  prin- 
ciple of  his  race. 

Benito  Juarez  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  in  a  mud  hut  that  did  not  differ 
from  the  score  or  more  other  straw- 
thatched  dwellings  that  constituted  the 
Indian  village  of  San  Pablo  with  its 
two  hundred  inhabitants.  The  town, 
if  such  it  may  be  called,  perched  up- 
on the  hillside  was  fairly  drenched  with 
the  eternal  sunlight  of  Oaxaca.     The 


Amid  crude  surroundings,  in  such 
dire  destitution  with  which  even  the 
backwoods  poverty  of  Lincoln  seems 
luxurious  in  comparison,  the  dark  lit- 
tle Indian  grew  up.  At  twelve  years 
of  age  he  could  neither  read  nor  write 
and  he  spoke  only  the  Indian  vernacu- 
lar. 

It  is  said  that  all  great  men  are 
transplanted ;  young  Juarez  began  his 
career  by  running  away.  He  betook 
himself  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca  where 
his  sister  was  employed  as  a  household 
servant.     The  boy  meant  to  help  her, 


RUEALES   WliO   SCiJUT   THE    COUM'KY   DISTRICTS   AS    POLICE. 


place  is  near  the  ancient  ruins  of  Mitla 
with  their  wondrous  coloring,  dead 
races,  and  eternal  mystery. 

The  birth  of  the  infant  cost  his 
mother's  life.  He  was  one  day  old 
when  he  was  christened.  His  father 
died  three  years  later,  so  the  little 
Benito  was  raised  by  his  grandmother. 
He  was  born  in  wedlock,  itself  an  un- 
usual thing  among  the  lower  class,  of 
Indian  parents  whose  blood  was  not 
thinned  by  any  foreign  strain.  The 
Zapotec  tribe  enjoyed  the  distinction 
of  never  having  been  conquered.  It 
was  noted  for  the  virtue  of  its  wom- 
en and  the  integrity  of  its  men. 


but  thanks  to  the  reputation  that  the 
Zapotecans  had  for  honesty,  he  soon 
found  a  place  for  himself  in  the  home 
of  a  bookbinder  who  was  a  semi-cleri- 
cal, as  he  belonged  to  the  third  order 
of  the  Franciscans. 

Juarez  went  to  the  school  of  the 
priests,  and  he  drank  knowledge  thirst- 
ily as  the  desert  sups  moisture  after 
the  drought.  He  was  educated  for  the 
priesthood,  and,  who  knows,  but  that 
like  Luther,  he  was  then  initiated  into 
those  dread  mysteries  that  roused  him 
later  to  crush  the  whole  system  under 
his  heel. 

Young  Juarez  early  showed  his  in- 
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dependence  by  renouncing  the  church 
and  going  to  the  new  academy  under 
the  auspices  of  the  state,  though  that 
move  cost  him  his  guardian  and  his 
friends.    He  later  taught  physics  in  his 
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A  CARGADOR. 

alma  mater  and  prepared  himself  for 
the  law. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  star  eyes  of  a 
girl  that  lured  him  away  from  the 
ascetic  priestcraft  with  its  vows  of 
chastity,  for  Juarez  married  and  was 
singularly  happy..  The  couple  had 
twelve  children,  mostly  girls.  Later 
when  his  fugitive  government  was  be- 
ing driven  from  town  to  town,  he,  with 
characteristic  caution,  despatched  his 
loved  ones  to  New  Orleans. 

In  a  corrupt  country,  among  an  un- 
scrupulous people,  Juarez  was  both  vir- 
tuous and  honest.  He  began  to  dabble 
in  politics  and  rose  from  the  legis- 
lature to  the  governorship  of  the  state. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  was 


as  poor  when  he  retired  as  when  he 
entered  upon  the  office. 

The  Catholic  church  had  replaced 
the  Aztec  idolatry  with  a  prettier  wor- 
ship. It  had  found  a  rich  field  among 
the  superstitious  Indians,  and  though  it 
had  encouraged  arts  and  sciences,  it 
had  in  many  cases  abused  its  power. 
Reeking  with  riches,  the  church  pos- 
sessed one-third  of  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  country. 

Throughout  the  stormy  political 
struggles  the  church  had  steadily 
gained.  It  was  but  natural  that  after 
its  abuses,  with  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
quisition yet  fresh  in  memory,  that  the 
reaction  should  set  in  against  it.  Juar- 
ez placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 


THE  WATER  CARRIER. 

reactionary  partv.  He  first  showed  his 
hand  bv  banishing  all  priests  who  re- 
fused Christian  burial  to  liberals,  from 
his  state.  The  priests  controlled  the 
cemeteries  and  leased  out  space  in  the 
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BENITO  JUAREZ. 


holy  ground.     When  the  rent  was  no 
longer  paid  the  corpse  was  ejected. 

When  Juarez  became  Chief  Justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Mexico  he  an- 
tagonized the  church  so  much  that  he 
was  imprisoned.  President  Comon- 
fort,  fearing  he  would  be  assassinated, 
kept  him  under  guard  in  a  room  in  the 
palace.  The  dictator  Santa  Anna,  who 
had  won  considerable  eclat  by  sacri- 


THE  MEXICAN   WOMAN  S  WASHER  IS 
A  ROCK  AND  RUNNING  WATER. 

ficing  a  leg  in  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try during  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  sent  his  son  to  conduct  the  pris- 
oner Juarez  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  latter 
escaped  and  went  by  way  of  Panama 
to  Islew  Orleans,  where  living  un- 
known, in  poverty,  he  studied  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  sister  republic. 

The  dark  little  Indian,  fibrous  and 
untirinar,   returned   to   Mexico   to   be- 


oner.  Several  soldiers  aimed  their 
pistols  at  his  breast  crying,  "Let  us 
kill  this  man  and  destroy  his  cause." 
Juarez  only  eyed  the  leveled  revolvers 
coldly,  but  one  of  his  officers  stepped 
up  and  delivered  such  an  impassioned 
address  that  they  desisted.  At  this 
point  the  cavalry  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  president.  When  the  terrified  mu- 
tineers begged  Juarez  to  order  that 
they  be  spared  he  replied  laconically, 
"I  am  a  prisoner,  so  cannot  issue  or- 
ders." 

As  a  last  resort  he  went  to  Vera 
Cruz,  the  seaport  in  the  yellow  fever 
district  where  they  employ  buzzards 
as  scavengers.  The  church  had  a 
weaker  grip  on  this  cosmopolitan  town. 
Here,  deserted  by  his  army,  urged  to 
a  conciliatory  policy  by  his  councilors, 
with  debts  as  his  only  assets,  in  the 
very  darkest  days  of  the  government. 


THREE  GENERATIONS. 


A  BEAST  OF  BURDEN. 

come  its  president.  So  bitter  was  the 
opposition  of  the  church  party  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment up  to  Guanajuato,  a  silver  min- 
ing town  terraced  picturesquely  in  the 
canyon.  Thence  he  took  his  cabinet 
to  Guadalajara,  where  the  guard  of 
his  palace  revolted  and  took  him  pris- 


Juarez  recouped  his  fortunes  by  a 
stroke  so  daring  that  it  was  worthy  of 
that  old  pirate  Cortez  himself. 

The  church  had  fought  him  with  its 
inexhaustible  wealth,  so  he  passed  a 
law  confiscating  all  the  property  of  the 
church  to  the  government.  Thus  he 
turned  the  stream  of  its  own  money 
against  it  and  with  the  twenty  millions 
he  derived  from  this  source  carried 
on  the  war.  In  the  uproar  that  ensued, 
Juarez  established  the  medical  school 
in  the  old  home  of  the  Inquisition, 
robbed  the  monasteries  of  their  books 
to  found  the  national  library,  and 
adorned  the  art  gallery  with  paintings 
from  the  dismantled  walls  of  the  gor- 
geous churches.  The  president's  next 
move  was  to  suspend  the  payment  of 
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all  foreign  debts  for  two  years.  This, 
with  Napoleon  Ill's  pipe  dream  of  a 
French  Empire  in  the  storied  realm 
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THE  BURDEN   BEARER. 

of  Montezuma  brought  about  the  ex- 
travaganza of  the  invasion  with  thirt\- 
thousand  troops  and  Maximilian  a-^ 
chief  puppet. 

So  sick  were  the  people  of  Mexico's 
capital  of  civil  warfare  and  constant 
bloodshed  that  they  gladly  welcome  il 
the  white  skinned  emperor  from  across 
the  seas.  With  him  came  the  proud. 
ambitious,  high-stepper,  Carlota,  who 


THE 


GOSSIPS  AT  THE  FOUNT.\IN, 
THE    ALAMEDA,    MEXICO. 


IN 


lured  him  from  his  Adriatic  castle  to 
rule  over  a  sullen,  dark-skinned  race 
concocted  of  that  uncertain  recipe  of 
Indian    and    Spaniard.      The    young. 


handsome,  ill-starred  couple  landed  at 
Vera  Cruz.  Thence  they  traveled  by 
coach  to  Mexico  City,  stopping 
only  in  the  tropics  to  celebrate  the 
twenty-fifth  birthday  of  the  empress. 
While  the  capital  flaunted  itself  in 
gorgeous  attire,  all  the  church  bells  in 
the  city  pealed  forth,  and  the  magnifi- 
cent coronation  ceremony  was  per- 
formed before  the  gold  leaf  altar  in 
the  great  cathedral,  Juarez,  the  stalky 
taciturn  Indian,  silently  departed  and 
made  his  way  to  the  north. 

Through  all  the  tinsel  and  splendor 
of  Maximilian's  "reign" — for  he  left 


WHEN     THEY     FAIL     TO     PAY     THEIR 
GRAVE     RENT     THEY     EXHUME 
THE  BONES. 

behind  boulevards  and  Pompeiijn  gal- 
leries, candlelabra  and  alabaster,  cloth 
of  gold  and  carved  cedar,  as  well  as 
the  debt  that  created  them, — Juarez 
doggedly  retreated  mile  by  mile  until 
he  was  forced  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the 
northern  frontier.  The  United  States 
resented  the  French  occupation  of 
Mexico  as  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  but  as  it  had  the  lit- 
tle matter  of  the  Civil  war  on  its  hands- 
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CARLOTA. 


at  the  time,  it  could  not  interfere. 

Maximilian  heard  that  Juarez  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States  so 
proceeded  to  sign  his  own  death  war- 
rant along  with  that  of  several  good 
patriots  by  signing  the  "Decree  of 
Huitzilipochli" — named  after  the 
blood-thirsty  Aztec  god  of  war. 

It  provided  that  "All  traitors  caught 
bearing  arms  against  the  government 
shall  be  executed  on  the  spot." 

As  a  sequel,  the  Archduke  Maximil- 
ian, brother  of  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
Banked  by  his  two  Mexican  generals, 
with  a  black  cloth  around  his  eyes, 
stood  up  to  be  shot  against  the  little 
hill  at  Queretaro,  at  the  order  of  a 
Zapotec  Indian.  Nor  could  the  inter- 
cession of  the  United  States,  the 
prayers  of  the  Princess  Salm,  who 
rode  horseback  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  across  the  desert  to  throw  her- 
self at  his  feet,  nor  the  entreaties  of  his 
own  people  swerve  the  stolid  Indian 
from  his  purpose.  He  only  answered 
curtlv.  "The  execution  of  Maximilian 


must  be  a  warning  to, all  foreign  pre- 
tenders." Carlota,  who  had  gone  to 
plead  at  the  throne  of  Louis  Napoleon 
for  help,  went  completely  mad.  She 
is  guarded  in  an  insane  asylum  today, 
but  one  of  the  many  sacrifices  for 
Mexican  independence. 

The  "Citizen  in  black"  rode  into 
Mexico  city  in  triumph  and  came  in- 
to his  own  at  last.  He  resumed  the 
rein  of  government  at  the  national 
palace,  but  the  oneness  of  purpose  tlut 
iiad  made  him  a  rock  against  which 
the  billows  of  rebellion  had  beat  them- 
selves to  pieces,  did  not  stand  him  in 
such  good  stead  in  reconstKicting  a 
shattered  nation. 

Still  the  people  showed  their  faith 
in  him  by  a  re-election.  Mexico's  in- 
evitable reward  for  her  heroes  was  a 
violent  death.  Juarez  escaped  this  for 
he  died  very  suddenly  of  heart  failure 
when  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  He 
had  never  known  a  day's  sickness  in 
his  life  and  the  day  he  died  he  insist- 
ed on  walking  to  the  top  of  the  hill  at 
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Chapultepec,  saying  he  was  all  right. 

In  saturnine  contrast  the  gilded 
coach  of  the  emperor  and  the  plain  re- 
publican equipage  of  the  president  are 
preserved  in  the  same  room  of  the 
museum  today; 

Everywhere,  in  the  ruined  churches, 
the  civilian-clad  priests  and  the  timid 
little  nuns  whose  very  existence  is  un- 
der ban,  do  we  see  the  effects  of 
Juarez's  scathing  demolition. 


ment  of  soldiers  are  garrisoned  in  a 
convent.  The  dim  recesses  have  been 
profaned  by  the  world  which  the  sis- 
ters shunned.  The  cloistered  arches 
ring  with  masculine  laughter,  while 
the  pavement  resounds  with  the  clank 
of  spurs.  Truly  Mars  is  on  the  as- 
cendent. 

Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  great 
tomb  in  the  Panteon  of  San  Fernando. 
By  some  quip  of  fate,  on  both  sides  of 


TOMB  OF  BENITO  JUAREZ,  CHURCHYARD   OF    SAN    FERNANDO, 
CITY  OF    MEXICO. 


Two  streets  cut  the  walls  of  the 
Franciscans,  as  well  as  the  walled  up 
bones  of  their  victims,  in  two.  A 
church  in  Pachuca  is  used  for  a  rail- 
way station  while  another  in  Oaxaca 
serves  as  a  bull  ring.  Mexico's  dread 
jail,  Belem,  is  housed  in  a  convent; 
the  guests  of  a  modern  hotel  at  San 
Angel  take  tea  amid  the  roses  planted 
by  the  Camelite  monks ;  while  a  regi- 


Benito  Juarez  lie  the  Mexican  gener- 
als shot  by  his  order.  Full  length. his- 
white  marble  figure  reposes  there,  his 
head  pillowed  in  the  lap  of  Mexico, 
where  above  them  looms  the  disman- 
tled tower  of  San  Fernando,  the 
Church  which  he  ruined. 

In  view  of  this  Indian's  achieve- 
ment, can  any  boy  complain,  "I  have 
no  opportunities." 
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EVERY  DAY  should  be  distinguished  by  at  least  one  particular  act 
of  LOVE. 
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Ho!  For  the  Hand-Cart  Crowd! 

John  Henry  Evans. 


There  was  great  joy  in  the  Dobson 
family  when  they  learned  that  some 
cheaper  way  had  been  found  to  gather 
to  Zion.  For  many  years  now  they  had 
pinched  and  scraped  and  stinted  in  or- 
der to  get  enough  money  to  emigrate. 
At  their  highest  rate  of  saving  it 
would  take  them  more  than  as  many 
years  again  to  obtain  the  funds  they 
needed.  And  then  they  would  be  too 
old.  Of  course,  they  could  borrow 
from  the  emigration  fund  and  pay  the 
money  back  after  they  had  got  settled 
in  Utah.  But  the  Dobsons,  though 
poor,  were  high-strung  and  always 
stopped  to  think  before  they  tied  them- 
selves up  in  money  matters.  They 
knew  that  a  man  in  debt  is  a  man  in 
bonds.  Now,  however,  that  a  cheaper 
way  had  been  found,  they  could  shift. 

That  cheaper  way  was  this :  Any 
one  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  Utah 
and  had  money  enough  to  take  him 
over  the  sea  and  then  by  rail  to  the 
Missouri  river,  might  go  the  rest  of 
the  way  with  a  hand-cart.  The  old 
way  of  making  this  journey  over  the 
plains  and  mountains  was  in  wagons 
drawn  usnallv  by  oxen.  But  the  ex- 
pense \\'as  high.  This  new  mode  of 
travel  meant  that  one  need  have  only 
money  enough  to  buy  a  cart  and  food 
enough  to  liFt  them  through  the  trip. 

And  so,  I  sav,  there  was  great  U'b"- 
lation  in  the  Dobson  fami'v  when  the 
president  of  the  branch  at  Preston,  in 
England,  told  them  of  the  new  way  (o 
emigrate.     As  soon  as  they  could  do 


so,  therefore,  they  sent  in  their  names 
to  the  Liverpool  office.  After  that  all 
was  bustle  and  excitement. 

"Tommy  can  pull  our  cart  like  fun, 
can't  thee  Tommy?"  cried  Mrs.  Dob- 
son. 

"Ay!  that  I  can,"  shouted  Tommy. 
And  to  prove  that  he  could,  he  caught 
up  his  mother  in  his  arms  as  easily 
as  if  she  were  a  doll  and  danced  about 
the  room  with  her. 

She  screamed  and  begged  to  be  let 
down,  but  the  happified  young  man 
would  not  listen  to  her  till  he  had  dem- 
onstrated his  strength  to  pull  a  hand- 
cart. 

"Ai  can  carry  thee,  too,  mother,  in 
the  cart !"  he  added,  letting  her  down. 

"But  thee'll  have  our  becMmg  an' 
clothes  an'  food  to  pull,  lad." 

"Then  a'll  put  thee  up  at  ton. 
mother !" 

.■\nd  as  if  he  were  already  begin- 
ning the  journey,  he  made  a  dart  for 
his  mother,  who  had  managed  her 
escape  to  a  far  corner  of  the  room, 
with  a  view  to  lifting  her  on  the 
imaginary  load.  But  she  was  a  quick 
little  woman,  and  eluded  her  giant 
nineteen-year-old. 

The  father  and  the  two  boys,  in- 
cluding Tommy,  gave  notice  to  the 
manager  of  the  cotton  factory  where 
they  worked :  Mrs.  Dobson  and  the 
two  girls  looked  to  the  selling  of  the 
furniture  and  gettinc:  things  readv. 
Meantime  friends,  both  in  the  Church 
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and  out  of  it,  called  on  them  to  say 
good-bye.  For  the  Dobson  family,  as 
lively  a  group  as  you  could  find  in  all 
Lancashire,  were  thoroughly  liked  by 
everybody  that  knew  them. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  they  took 
their  last  look  at  the  old  town.  Then 
something  came  up  in  their  throats 
and  threatened  to  choke  them.  For 
it  is  hard  to  pull  up  an  old  tree  by 
the  roots,  let  alone  a  whole  grove 
of  trees. 

When  they  reached  Liverpool  they 
found  themselves  only  six  out  of 
eight  hundred  emigrating  saints.  The 
ship  was  a  three-decker,  and  crowded 
to  its  capacity.  The  Dobsons  were  on 
the  third  deck,  which  was  reasonably 
comfortable  as  compared  with  the 
other  two.  But  even  their  lot  was 
jiothing  to  boast  of. 

Hard  sea  biscuits  that  you  could 
]<nock  a  man  down  with  ;  foul  air  pour- 
ing upward  through  the  hatches  and 
Spreading  out  to  reach  every  open 
nostril;  hymns  and  songs  and  clog 
dances,  in  all  of  which  arts  the  Dob- 
sons,  especially  Tommy,  were  expert, 
having  come  from  Lancashire — these 
were  the  principal  things  to  be  re- 
membered from  the  voyage. 

The  emigrants  landed  at  Boston. 
Here  Tommy  with  a  few  other  strap- 
ping young  fellows  in  the  company 
were  detailed  to  handle  the  baggage. 
The  rest  of  the  Saints  were  sent  on. 
This  sort  of  work  was  a  good  thing 
for  Tommy,  because  he  had  better 
fare  and  lodging  than  the  others ;  and 


besides  he  traveled  by  express  and 
they  by  freight. 

Traveling  by  freight  sounds  so 
strange  nowadays  as  to  invite  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  many.  It  is  none  the 
less  true  that  this  company  made  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Missouri  by  freight  and  in 
box  cars. 

The  cars  were  specially  fitted  up 
for  the  migrating  Saints.  Rows  of 
seats  running  back  and  up  from  the 
two  side  doors  like  choir  chairs  or 
benches  in  the  upper  galleries  of  a 
theatre,  were  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  passengers.  Here 
they  sat,  the  eight  hundred,  mile  after 
mile  of  that  long  journey,  for,  as  you 
may  know,  a  mile  is  longer  when  you 
travel  by  freight  than  it  is  when  you 
go  by  the  Pullman.  Of!:eritimes,  too, 
it  was  hard  to  get  provisions,  so  that 
the  hours  were  longer  than  usual  be- 
tween meals.  More  than  once  they 
missed  a  meal  altogether.  You  may 
be  sure  that  when  they  reached  Flor- 
ence, the  end  of  the  railroad,  they 
were  glad  to  get  down  and  stretch 
their  legs  and  leave  off  breathing  one 
another's  breath. 

What  was  their  dismay,  however, 
on  arriving  at  Florence,  to  find  that 
all  the  carts  had  been  taken  by  the 
companies  which  had  already  gone  to 
the  \''alley,  and  that  they  would  have 
to  wait  till  new  ones  could  be  made. 
Meantime,  the  boys  and  men  went 
about  among  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood hunting  work. 


"Cbe  ©ol5  of  tbe  Sanctuary  must  be  trie&  before  it  is 
accepteD;  anD  It  Is  tbrown  into  tbe  fire,  not  because  it  is 
of  no  value,  but  because  it  is  so  precious,    s?    ^   sr   ^ 


Personal  Description  of  Jesus  Christ: — His  Death  Warrant. 


The  following,  which  are  claimed  to 
be  copies  from  authentic  records,  have 
"been  forwarded  to  us,  with  a  request 
to  publish : 

[letter  from  publius  lentulus  to 

THE    senate    of    ROME    CONCERNING 
JESUS   CHRIST.] 

It  being  the  usual  custom  of  Roman 
Governors  to  advertise  the  Senate  and 
people  of  such  material  things  as  hap- 
pened in  their  respective  provinces,  in 
the  days  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias 
Csesar,  Publius  Lentulus,  President  of 
Judea,  wrote  the  following  epistle  to 
the  Senate  concerning  our  Savior: 

Conscript  Fathers  :  There  has  ap- 
peared in  these  our  days,  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  yet  living  amongst  us,  and  of  the 
people  is  accepted  for  a  prophet  of 
truth,  but  His  disciples  call  Him  the 
Son  of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead  and 
cureth  all  manner  of  diseases — a  man 
of  stature  somewhat  tall  and  comely, 
with  a  very  reverend  countenance, 
such  as  the  beholders  may  both  love 
and  fear;  His  hair  of  the  color  of  a 
filbert  full  ripe,  and  plain  to  His  ears, 
but  thence  downward  it  is  more  orient, 
curling  and  waving  about  His  shoul- 
ders ;  in  the  midst  of  His  head  is  a 
seam  or  partition  of  His  hair  after  the 
manner  of  the  Nazarites  ;  His  forehead 
plain  and  very  delicate.  His  face  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,  beautiful  with  a 
lovely  red ;  His  nose  and  mouth  so 
formed  that  nothing  can  be  reprehend- 
ed ;  His  beard  thickish,  in  color  like 
the  hair  of  His  head,  not  very  long  but 
forked  ;  His  look  innocent  and  mature  ; 
His  eyes  grey,  clear,  and  quick ;  in 
reproving  He  is  terrible ;  in  admonish- 
ing, courteous  and  fair  spoken ;  pleas- 
ant in  conversation,  mixed  with  gra- 
vity. It  cannot  be  remembered  that 
any  have  seen  Him  laugh,  but  many 
have  seen  Him  weep.  In  proportion 
of  body  most  excellent;  His  hands 
and  arms  most  delectable   to  behold ; 


in  speaking,  very  temperate,  m.odest 
and  wise.  A  man  of  singular  beauty, 
surpassing  the  children  of  men. 

The  Death  Warrant  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Sentence  rendered  by  Pontius  Pilate^ 
Acting  Governor  of  Lower  Galilee, 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  suffer 
death  on  the  cross. 

In  the  year  XVII  of  the  Empire  of 
Tiberias  Cassar,  and  the  4th  of  March, 
the  city  of  holy  Jerusalem;  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  being  priests,  sacrificers 
of  the  people  of  God.  I,  Pontius 
Pilate,  Governor  of  the  Preatory,  con- 
demn Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  die  on  the 
cross  between  two  thieves — the  great 
and  notorious  evidence  of  the  people 
saying : 

L  He  is  a  seducer.  ' 

2.  He  is   seditious. 

3.  He  is  the  enemy  of  the  law. 

4.  He  calls  himself  falsely  the  Son 
of  God. 

5.  He  calls  himself  King  of  Israel. 

6.  He  entered  into  the  Temple  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude,  bearing  palm 
branches  in  their  hands. 

Order  the  centurion,  Quintus  Cor- 
nelius, to  lead  him  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. Forbid  any  person  whomso- 
ever, poor  or  rich,  to  oppose  the  death 
of  Jesus. 

Witnesses,       Daniel  Robani, 

(A  Pharisee.) 
Janus  Zorobabel. 

Capet, 

(A  Citizen.) 
Jesus  shall  go  out  of  the  city  by  the 
gate  Strenuous. 

Note. — The  above  sentences  are  en- 
graved on  a  copper  plate,  which  was 
found  in  an  antique  vase  of  white  marble, 
while  excavating  in  the  citj'  of  Aquilla, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  year 
1825.  It  was  discovered  by  the  commis- 
sion of  Arts,  attached  to  the  French 
Armies.  At  the  evacuation  of  Naples  it 
was  found  enclosed  in  a  box  of  ebony  in 
the  sacristy  of  Courtem.     Mr.  Dennon,  of 
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tlie  Commission  of  Arts,  caused  a  model 
to  be  made  of  the  plate.  At  the  sale  of 
liis  collection  of  curiosities  it  was  bought 
by  Lord  Howard  for  5,844  francs  (£243 
10s.) — Courrier  des  Etata  Unis. 

Fate  of  the  Apostles. 

All  the  apostles  were  assaulted  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Master.  They  were 
called  to  seal  their  doctrines  with  their 
blood  and  nobly  did  they  bear  the  trial. 
Tradition  says : — 

Matthew  suffered  martyrdom  by  be- 
ing slain  with  the  sword  at  the  distant 
city  of  Ethiopia. 

Mark  expired  at  Alexandria  after 
having  been  cruelly  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  that  city. 

Luke  was  hung  upon  an  olive  tree, 
in  the  classic  land  of  Greece. 

John  was  put  into  a  caldron  of  boil- 
ing oil,  but  escaped  death  in  a  mirac- 
ulous manner,  and  was  afterwards 
banished  to  Patmos. 


Peter  was  crucified  at  Rome,  with 
his  head  downward. 

James,  the  greater,  was  beheaded  at 
Jerusalem. 

James,  the  less,  was  thrown  from  a 
lofty  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  then 
beat  to  death  with  a  fuller's  club. 

Philip  was  hanged  up  against  a  pil- 
lar, at  Hieropolis,  in  Phrygia. 

Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive. 

Andrew  was  bound  to  the  cross, 
whence  he  preached  to  his  persecutors 
until  he  died. 

Thomas  was  run  through  the  body 
with  a  lance,  in  the  East  Indies. 

Jude  was  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

"Matthias  was  first  stoned,  and  then 
beheaded. 

Barnabas,  of  the  Gentiles,  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  at  Sa- 
lonica. 

Paul,  after  various  tortures  and  per- 
secutions, was  at  length  beheaded  at 
Rome,  by  the  Emperor  Nero. 

Simon  Zelotes  was  crucified,  in 
Judea. 


JUST  STAND  ASIDE. 

By  S.  W.  Gillian. 
Just  stand  aside  and  watch  yourself  go  by, 
Think  of  yourself  as  "he"  instead  of  "I ;" 
Interpret  all  your  motives  as  though 
You  looked  on  one  whose  aims  you  did  not  know. 

Let  undisguised  contempt  surge  through  you,  when 
You  see  "you"  shirk,  O  commonest  of  men ! 
Despite  your  cowardice,  condemn  whate'er 
You  note  of  falseness  in  "you"  anjrwhere. 

Defend  not  one  defect  that  shames  your  eye, 

Just  stand  aside  and  see  yourself  go  by; 

And  then  with  eyes  unveiled  to  what  "you"  loathe, 

To  sins  that  with  sweet  charity  you'd  clothe, 

Back  to  your  self -walled  tenement  you'll  go 

With  tolerance  to  all  who  dwell  below ; 

The  faults  of  others  then  will  dwarf  and  shrink ; 

Love's  chain  grow  stronger  by  one  mighty  link ; 

When  "you"  with  "he"  as  substitute  for  "I" 

Have  stood  aside  and  watched  yourself  go  by. 
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A  Happy  New  Year. 

To  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  I  extend  my  heartfelt  greet- 
ings, and  a  sincere  and  earnest  wish  for  a  Happy  New  Year.  The  New  Year 
day  with  its  ever  hopeful  and  gladsome  promise  for  the  future  and  its  blessed 
and  happy  memories  is  always  welcome,  and  each  returned  new  year  day  is  like 
a  fresh  land-mark  along  the  journey  of  life,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
gnish  the  old  from  the  new,  so  gradually  do  we  move  along  life's  changing 
scenes.  Each  day,  filled  with  kindly  deeds  and  gentle  and  noble  thoughts,  dur- 
ing the  old  year,  tending  to  uplift  the  soul,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  truly  Happy 
New  Year. 

,^J^n  the  daily  obligations  of  life  which  we  meet  in  the  spirit  of  divinely  ap- 
pointed duty,  we  often  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow ;  however,  our  daily  lives 
are  full  of  hope  and  heartfelt  desires  for  future  blessings.  If  new  hopes  are 
born  to  us  on  that  day,  if  new  courage  comes  to  our  lives,  we  shall  have  that 
much  more  to  make  us  truly  happy.  The  birth  of  a  noble  aspiration  and  daunt- 
less courage  to  consummate  it  are  always  an  assurance  that  seeds  for  good  have 
been  planted  in  our  natures  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  we 
could  begin  now  to  make  the  coming  year  the  happiest  and  best  of  our  lives. 

Let  us  then  take  in  retrospect  the  past  year,  and  from  our  experiences  of 
good  or  ill,  gather  wisdom  for  the  future.  The  future  carries  and  will  mature 
the  fulfilment  or  failure  of  our  plans  and  aspirations.  In  the  spiritual,  as  in  the 
material  world,  we  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  what  we  sow.  The  seed  time  and 
harvest  in  both  cases  may  not  be  divided  by  equal  periods  of  time,  but  the  law 
of  righteousness  which  insures  a  just  reward  to  all  men  applies  to  and  will 
follow  all  our  conduct. 

We  need  mercy ;  then  let  us  be  merciful.  We  need  charity ;  let  us  be  char- 
itable. We  need  forgiveness ;  let  us  forgive.  Let  us  do  unto  others  what  we 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  us.  Let  us  welcome  the  new  year  and  dedicate 
to  it  our  best  efiforts,  our  loyal  service,  our  love  and  fellowship,  and  our  sup- 
plication for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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A  New  Serial  Story. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
our  readers  that  we  have  secured  a 
new  story  by  Nephi  Anderson,  author 
of  "Added  Upon"  and  other  well- 
known  books.  Juvenile  Instructor 
readers  will  remember  Elder  Ander- 
son's "Daughter  of  the  North,"  and 
"Marcus  King,  Mormon," — stories 
which  first  appeared  in  our  columns 
and  found  many  interested  readers. 
Elder  Anderson's  latest  story  was  writ- 
ten in  Independence,  Mo.  While  in 
the  "Zion  of  the  Plains"  the  spirit  of 
the  "Zion  of  the  Mountains"  brooded 
with  him  and  we  have  as  a  result, 
"Piney  Ridge  Cottage :  the  Love  Story 
of  a  Mormon  Country  Girl." 

Piney  Ridge  cottage  stands  in  the 
shadow  of  Old  Thunder  Mountain — a 
neat,  comfortable  home-nest  in  a  wil- 
derness of  sage-brusli  country,  such 
as  yet  may  be  found  in  our  sparsely 
settled  districts.  Here  Julia  Elston 
lives  with  her  father,  a  man  of  much 
culture,  who  has  had  a  sorrowful  past ; 
here,  amid  the  wilderness  of  plains 
and  hills,  she  grows  up  to  woman- 
hood, taught  from  books  and  by  her 
father  in  other  things  than  those  of  her 
crude  surroundings ;  here  she  has  some 
experience  in  school  teaching;  here 
she  meets  her  lovers,  around  which 
the  story  circles  to  the  dramatic  cli- 
max. 

"Piney  Ridge  Cottage"  is  a  simple, 
sane  story,  dealing  with  everyday  peo- 
ple and  themes.  It  is  clean  and  whole- 
some, teaching  affirmatively  that  hap- 
piness, advancement  and  true  culture 
may  be  acquired  even  in  out-of-the- 
way  country  places. 


The  Old  and   tlie  New. 

The  year  which  ca"''p  to  us  twelve 
months  ago  all  fresh  and  young  is  old 
and  weary  and  dying.  A  New  Year 
is  at  hand  to  crowd  him  from  his 
place.  On  the  last  day  a  natural  and 
healthy  instinct  bids  us  stand  between 


the  New  Year  and  the  old  and  listen  to 
them  as  they  speak  to  one  another.  The 
Old  Year  says  to  the  New  Year : 
"Take  this  man,  and  show  him  greater 
things  than  I  have  been  able  to  show 
him.  You  must  be  for  him  a  fuller, 
richer  day  of  the  Lord  than  I  could 
be."  The  New  Year  says  to  the  old: 
"I  will  take  him,  and  do  for  him  the 
best  that  I  can.  But  all  that  I  can  do 
for  him  will  be  possible  only  in  virtue 
of  the  preparation  which  you  have 
made,  only  because  of  what  you  have 
done  for  him  already."  —  Phillips 
Brooks. 


The  Arab  and  his  Religion. 

The  February  number  of  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor  will  contain  the 
first  article  of  a  series  on  the  Arab  and 
His  Religion,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Tanner. 
The  writer  lived  for  some  time  among 
the  Mohammedans  with  whom  he  fre- 
quently discussed  the  relative  merits  of 
Christianity  and  Islam.  These  arti- 
cles will  in  some  measure  answer  the 
often  repeated  questions :  Was  Mo- 
hammed really  a  Prophet  ?  How  does 
the  Koran  compare  with  the  Bible? 
How  does  Mohammed  compare  with 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Is  Islam,  the  religion  of  the  Moham- 
medan, merely  a  clumsy  imitation  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians?  How  did  Islam  really 
come  to  take  such  hold  upon  the  lives 
of  its  devotees  ?  What  eft'ect  have  the 
pilgrnuages  to  Mecca  upon  the  sta- 
bility and  spread  of  Mohammedanism? 
By  arguing  with  learned  Mohammed- 
ans such  topics  as  are  contained  in  the 
questions  above.  Dr.  Tanner  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Mohammedan 
himself.  These  articles  are  submitted 
to  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor in  the  belief  that  they  will 
satisfy  their  minds  on  certain  questions 
of  a  religion  which  is  of  more  than  a 
passing  interest. 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and 
Stephen  L.  Richards. 


How  can  the  Supenntendency  Render 
the  Mo^  Assistance  to  Teachers. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  a  teacher,  and  his  real  value 
to  the  school,  are  conditioned  very 
largely  by  his  sentiment,  attitude,  and 
spirit  toward  the  work?  If  th's  be  true, 
would  it  not  be  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  any  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ency to  endeavor  to  create  a  strong 
Sunday  School  sentiment  among  their 
corps  of  workers? 

I  take  it  that  when  this  has  been 
done ;  when  the  teacher  has  been  made 
to  feel,  at  least  measurably,  the  respon- 
sibility of  her  calling  in  the  mental, 
moral,  and  spiritual  development  of 
the  rising  generation ;  when  she  has 
developed  within  her  a  love  for  her 
work,  and  a  determination  to  be  at  her 
post  of  duty  regularly  and  promptly 
and  to  give  her  best  efforts  to  the 
work ;  then  will  the  question  of  her 
general  efficiency  and  worth  to  the 
school  with  which  she  is  connected  be 
very  largely  solved.  I  say  very  large- 
ly, realizing  that  natural  ability  and 
previous  preparation  count  for  much 
if  accompanied  by  the  spirit  of,  and  a 
love  for,  the  work.  But  I  take  it  that 
many  superintendents  have  proven  by 
experience  that  some  persons  of  high 
scholastic  attainments  are  not  by  any 
means  strong  Sunday  School  factors, 
while  frequently  those  of  limited  edu- 
cational training  become  powerful  in 
the  development  of  character  and  spir- 
ituality. One  educator  has  said,  "It 
matters  not  so  much  where  we  stand, 
as  the  direction  we  are  facing  and  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  traveling." 

With  this  brief  introduction,  let  us 
proceed  to  a  short  discussion  of  the 
topics  given. 


How  can  the  superintendency  render 
the  most  assistance  to  teachers? 

1st — By  unity. 

2nd — By  example. 

3rd — By  personal  visits  and  private 
talks. 

4th — By  wise  and  careful  assign- 
ments to  classes. 

5th — By  appropriate  and  properly 
conducted  socials. 

6th — By  never  manifesting  discour- 
agement. 

First  of  all,  let  us  ask  any  superin- 
tendency the  question,  "Are  you 
united  with  a  spirit  which  counts 
for  power?  Are  you  united  with  that 
love  which  overlooks  each  other's 
weaknesses  and  magnifies  and  emu- 
lates each  other's  virtues?  Do  you 
meet  regularly  in  superintendents' 
council  meeting  and  there  invoke  di- 
vine aid  in  your  work?"  If  so,  then 
can  we  not  expect  our  Father  to  give 
us  power  and  influence  among  our  co- 
laborers?  Without  this  imity,  how 
can  we  expect  to  wield  that  influence 
which  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  priv- 
ilege to  wield  ? 

Some  teachers  we  may  find  who  are 
not  quick  to  follow  an  example, 
though  it  be  a  good  one.  A^isit 
such  at  their  homes  and  talk  with  them 
privately.  Show  that  you  are  inter- 
ested in  them  individually,  and  are 
desirous  of  lending  aid  and  encour- 
agement. One  or  two  hours  spent  at 
the  home  of  a  backward  or  partly 
discouraged  teacher  is  likely  to  result 
in  an  awakening  and  a  renewed  dili- 
gence in  the  work. 

In  order  that  the  best  and  wisest 
possible  assignment  of  teachers  may 
be  made  in  any  school,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  superintendency  to  become 
thoroughly      acquainted       with      the 
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teachers.  Study  them  carefully,  and 
learn  of  their  inclinations  and  capabil- 
ities. When  this  is  done  it  will  not 
always  be  possible  to  place  every  teach- 
er where  he  or  she  can  do  the  best 
work,  for  the  reason  that  there  may  be 
many  adapted  to  one  or  two  grades 
of  work  and  few  to  the  others.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  the  writer  also 
that  it  may  not  always  be  wise  to  place 
a  teacher  where  her  preference  would 
suggest.  If  the  superintendency  will 
know  their  teachers,  however,  and 
then  kindly  but  firmly  be  the  head  of 
their  school,  this  matter  of  assignment 
can  usually  be  handled  without  fric- 
tion and  with  good  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  the  corps. 

Much  has  been  said  at  times  on  the 
social  side  of  Sunday  School  life.  We 
are  fully  converted  to  the  needs  of 
more  socials  •  than  are  found  among 
some  corps  of  teachers,  but  suggest 
that  they  be  made  instructive  and  ben- 
eficial as  well  as  entertaining.  Let 
our  Sunday  School  socials  be  of  a 
high  grade,  carefully  prepared  and 
properly  conducted.  It  is  good  to  be 
entertained,  but  better  to  be  enlight- 
ened ;  it  is  good  at  times  to  enjoy  fun, 
but  far  better  to  enjoy  real  pleasure 
which  builds  for  character. 

No  ecclesiastical  leader  can  ever  af- 
ford to  manifest  a  spirit  of  discour- 
agement before  his  fellow-workers.  He 
may  have  difficulties  to  surmount  and 
obstacles  to  remove,  but  if  he  would 
maintain  his  influence  firm  and  strong 
let  him  not  say  discouraged  to  those 
whom  he  is  leading. 

In  discussing  the  preparation  of  a 
lesson  we  must  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  Sunday 
School  teachers  and  many  members  of 
superintendencies  have  had  no  prac- 
tical experience  as  teachers,  and  hence 
are  perhaps  not  in  a  position  to  take 
up  the  work  from  what  would  be 
termed  a  professional  or  pedagogical 
standpoint.  Let  us  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  "The  letter  killeth,  but 
the  spirit  maketh  alive,"  and  "It 
matters  not  so  much  where  we  stand. 


as  the  direction  we  are  facing  and  the 
rate  at  which  we  are  traveling." 

Perhaps  the  best  medium  through 
which  the  superintendency  can  render 
effective  assistance  to  their  teachers 
is  the  local  board  meeting.  Brethren, 
familiarize  yourselves  thoroughly  with 
the  work  of  each  individual  teacher  by 
visiting  the  classes  systematically. 
Know  how  they  are  preparing  and  pre- 
senting lessons,  and  what  they  are 
teaching  to  the  childien. 

If  we  would  assist  our  teachers 
to  grow,  it  must  be  through  and  by 
reason  of  our  own  continuous  growth. 
If  we  would  say  unto  them,  "Come  ye 
up  into  the  sunlight  of  efficiency,"  let 
our  rays  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
but  set  upon'  a  hill  where  our  beckon- 
ing can  be  seen  and  the  genial  warmth 
of  our  influence  felt.  Let  unity  be  our 
keynote  and  let  it  be  a  unity  that  can- 
not be  broken  by  trifling  circumstances 
and  differences  that  may  arise.  En- 
deavor to  make  our  example  such  that 
any  are  safe  in  following.  Encourage 
and  assist  personally  and  privately  the 
weak  and  discouraged  workers.  Be 
wise  in  the  assignment  of  teachers  in 
the  school.  Many  a  teacher,  I  fear, 
has  been  discouraged  on  the  start  by 
being  placed  in  a  class  for  which  she 
was  not  at  all  adapted,  and  in  which 
she  could  not  succeed.  Create  and 
maintain  a  strong  social  feeling  among 
your  workers,  but  let  all  social  func- 
tions be  so  arranged  and  conducted 
that  there  shall  be  therein  an  element 
of  growth  as  well  as  pleasure.  Ar- 
range for  the  most  convenient  time  and 
place  to  hold  local  board,  or  weekly 
preparation  meetings,  and  there  take 
up  the  direct  and  specific  work  of  as- 
sisting the  teachers  in  the  preparation 
and  presentation  of  the  lesson  from  the 
standpoints  of  matter  and  method  es- 
pecially. 

It  may  be  felt  by  some  that  we  are 
inclined  to  overcharge  the  superin- 
tendency with  the  responsibility  for 
success  or  failure  in  the  school.  We 
answer  by  saying,  "As  with  the  priest, 
so    with    the    people,"    very    largely. 
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While  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  every  plish  this  result,  and  be  an  inspiration 

superintendent    to    work    and    be    at  to  those  with  whom  we  labor,  let  us 

his    post ;    if   he    stops    at    that    point  seek  to  carry  out  the  injunction  of  the 

his    duty    is    but    partly    and    poorly  Master,  "Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your 

done.     Our  great  mission  is  to  inspire  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

others   to   diligence   and   to   deeds   of 

.   ,  ,                  ^  Tf              „,,,  J    ^.,„„,„  — t  t  J.  Llayson,  of  A  piiie  Stake. 

righteousness.     If  we  would  accom-  -•■       >    1       i 
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(Superintendents  may  divide  work  according  to  their  best  judgment.  The 
entire  Articles  of  Faith  will  be  recited  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Con- 
ference, in  April,  1911.) 

ARTICLES  OF  FAITH. 

1.  We  believe  in  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  and  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  We  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their  own  sins  and  not  for 
Adam's  transgression. 

3.  We  believe  that,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  all  mankind  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel. 

4.  We  believe  that  the  first  principles  and  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  are:  First, 
Faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Second,  Repentance;  Third,  Baptism  by  immersion 
for  the  remission  of  sins;  Fourth,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  bv  "prophecy,  and  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  "  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  thereof. 

6.  We  believe  in  the  same  organization  that  existed  in  the  primitive  cl  urch, 
namely:  apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  etc. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing, 
interpretation  of  tongues,  etc. 

8.  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  translated  cor- 
rectly; we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  word  of  God. 

9.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now  reveal,  and  we 
believe  that  he  will  vet  reveal  many  great  and  important  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

10.  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel  and  in  the  restoration  of  the 
ten  tribes..  That  z,ion  will  be  built  upon  this  (American)  continent.  That  Christ 
will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and 
receive  its  paradisiacal  glory. 

11.  We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshiping  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  conscience,  and  allow  all  men  the  same  privilege,  let  them  wor- 
ship how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

12.  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers  and  magistrates, 
in  obeying,  honoring  and  sustaining  the  law. 

13.  We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  we  follow  the  admonition  of  Paul, 
"We  believe  all  things,  we  hope  all  things;"  we  have  endured  many  things,  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  endure  all  things.  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely,  or  of 
good  report,  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after  these  things. 
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We'll  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus'  name. 
And  praise  and  honor  give 

To  Him  who  bled  on  Calv'ry's  hill, 
And  died  that  we  might  live. 


Secretaries  and  1  reasurers'  Department. 

Geo.  D.  Pypcr,  General  Secretary;  Jolm  F.  Bennett.  General  Treasurer. 


Reports  for   1910. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor  reaches  our  secre- 
taries the  annual  statistical  reports  for 
the  year  1910  will  be  due.  The  ward 
report  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
stake  secretary  not  later  than  January 
10th,  and  the  stake  report  should  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  General  Sec- 
retary by  February  1st.  We  hope  that 
the  Sunday  School  officer,  appointed  to 
perform  the  duty,  has  already  obtained 
tlie  required  information  concerning 
"number  in  ward  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years."  Some  Secre- 
taries think  this  item  is  only  to  make 
work,  but  in  truth  it  is  the  basis  of  our 
enlistment  work. 


The  blanks  for  1910  retain  the  col- 
umn calling  for  "Percentage  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  lawfully  excused." 
We  quote  from  our  instructions  of  last 
year:  "We  have  been  asked  if  this 
means  the  percentage  of  absentees  law- 
fully excused.  To  this  inquiry  we  an- 
swer, No ;  the  percentage  must  be 
based  upon  total  enrollment  and  ascer- 
tained the  same  as  average  percent  of 
attendance.  For  instance  :  If  you  have 
an  enrollment  of  200  and  you  average 
150  in  attendance  and  10  excused  each 
Sunday  your  record  would  be :  Aver- 
age attendance,  75  per  cent;  lawfully 
excused,  5  per  cent.  Thus  you  account 
for  80  per  cent  of  your  officers  and 
teachers." 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Uepartmeru. 

Horace  S.  Ensign,  Cliairman;  Geo.  D.  Pyj^er,  Robert  Lindsay  McGhie. 


Part     Singing     and     Hints 
Choristers. 


to 


Victor  E.  Madsen,  Box  Elder. 

If  this  subject  were  given  to  five 
different  persons  to  write  upon,  there 
would  undoubtedly  be  five  different 
versions  as  to  how  the  best  results  are 
obtained  in  part  singing  in  the  .Sun  lay 
School.  The  ideas  which  follow  mu  ^t 
therefore  be  regarded  in  the  liglit  of 
the  personal  views  of  the  writer, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced through  a  few  years  if  ex- 
perience in  conducting  the  singing  in 
.Sunday  School. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  part 
singing  in  Sunday  School,  even  if  we 
cannot  have  but  two  parts. 

The  question  of  getting  the  entire 


school  to  sing  four  parts,  is  one,  I  re- 
member, that  was  discussed  at  the  first 
district  convention  held  in  Ogden  a 
number  of  years  ago,  when  but  one  or 
two  schools  in  the  three  stakes  there 
assembled,  had  made  any  attempt  ,tt 
singing  the  four  parts,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  the  choristers  who  were  doing 
it  were  discussed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  group  the  school  into  four 
large  departments,  so  that  the  sopranos 
would  be  together,  the  altos  together, 
and  the  tenors  and  basses  the  same, 
in  order  to  be  successful  in  getting  the 
four  parts  sung  clearly  and  distinctly 
and  with  some  degree  of  effective- 
ness. 

My  reason  for  this  is  because  one  de- 
partment of  the  school  might  contain 
a  number  of  students  who  could  sing 
each  of  the  four  parts,  and  the  depart- 
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ment  sitting  next  to  it  might  be  made 
up  of  voices  which  could  sing  but  one 
part,  so  that  if  four  part  singing 
were  attempted  with  the  various  parti 
scattered  all  over  the  room,  there 
would  be  a  lack  of  even  balance,  and 
the  harmony  would  suffer  accordingly. 

By  grouping  the  school  into  four 
large  departments,  I  realize  that  the 
seating  of  the  classes  in  department^ 
would  bd  disarranged.  So  in  our  school 
the  class  seating  has  taken  precedence 
over  song  grouping. 

With  two  part  singing,  the  task  is 
not  so  difficult. 

If  some  plan  could  be  devised  where- 
by the  entire  school  be  grouped  into 
four  parts,  I  am  satisfied  the  four  part 
singing  would  be  an  easy  matter.  Tt 
might  not  be  such  a  hard  matter  with 
the  classes  seated  in  their  regular 
places  and  the  students  singing  the 
various  parts  as  their  voices  would  nat- 
urally suggest,  but  my  opinion  is  that 
the  results  would  not  be  so  successful 
as  where  the  grouping  is  done. 

Some  may  say,  why  not  group  your 
school,  but  keep  the  classes  in  the'r 
regular  places  in  the  room,  only  di- 
vide so  many  classes  into  the  soprano 
section  and  so  on,  until  the  four  parts 
have  been  organized.  I  don't  believe 
this  would  be  successful,  for  the  reason 
that  basses  could  not  very  well  smg 
tenor  and  vice  versa,  which  many 
would  undoubtedly  have  to  do  if  an 
entire  department  was  selected  to  .sing 
one  certain  part. 

My  contention  is  then,  that  grouping 
according  to  the  natural  clef  of  the 
voice  is  the  first  essential  in  successful 
part,  especially  four  part,  singing. 

But  with  all  the  grouping  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  the  singing  will 
never  be  a  success  if  the  chorister  is 
lazy.  By  this  I  mean  languid  and  un- 
expressive  in  his  time  marking. 

In  my  experience,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  when  the  chorister  is  not 
full  of  the  spirit  of  song,  and  beats 
time  in  a  lazy  don't-care  sort  of  way, 


the  school  feels  just  that  way  also,  and 
the  spirit  is  reflected  in  the  laborious 
singing. 

Choristers,  step  up  before  your 
school  prepared  to  sing  every  part  of 
the  song,  and  when  you  face  the  school 
do  so  with  an  expression  on  your  coun- 
tenance that  indicates  you  are  com- 
plete master  of  the  situation.  But  be 
sure  you  can  back  up  that  expression 
with  the  evidence.  Nothing  so  de- 
moralizes a  Sunday  School  in  singing 
practice  as  to  have  the  leader  uncer- 
tain in  the  task  that  is  before  him.  If 
you  cannot  get  all  the  parts,  by  all 
means  be  able  to  sing  the  soprano 
without  looking  at  the  music. 

Be  prepared  to  swing  into  any  part 
that  might  need  assistance,  so  that 
when  confidence  is  waning  with  the 
singers  to  carry  their  part,  a  hasty  re- 
inforcement from  the  conductor  re- 
news their  courage  and  confidence  and 
in  that  way  the  spirit  is  not  discour- 
aged nor  the  rendition  spoiled. 

The  school  should  be  well  supplied 
with  music  books ;  rather  music  books 
than  the  little  hymn  books,  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  is  good  to  get  the  children, 
as  well  as  the  older  folks,  in  the  habit 
of  watching  the  notes  and  becoming 
acquainted  with  them.  Four  part  sing- 
ing will  not  be  easy  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  music  books  to  go  around. 
Every  effort  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  get  the  school  to  memorize 
the  words  and  music,  because  one  per- 
son could  hardly  be  expected  to  pull 
along  a  congregation  of  two  or  three 
hundred,  if  half  or  even  one-third  is 
looking  on  the  book  and  not  paying  at- 
tention to  the  time.  With  the  song 
thoroughly  committed  to  memor}',  the 
school  can  wach  the  conductor,  and 
then  it  is  that  the  expressions  of  his 
face  and  the  swinging  of  his  baton  will 
have  the  most  beneficial  efifect  upon 
the  singers. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  would 
say.  that  to  get  the  best  results  in  four 
part  singing,  group  the  school  into 
singing  parts  irrespective  of  classes ; 
teach  each  part  separately ;  go  into  the 
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departments  and  practice  with  the 
students.  Choristers,  understand  what 
you  want  and  how  you  want  to  pre- 
sent it,  then  go  about  your  work  with 
confidence  in  yourself,  and  above  all 
with  humility  in  your  soul,  and  work, 
work,  work !  Have  plenty  of  music 
books,  but  learn  the  hymns  at  once 
and  learn  them  correctly,  then  close 
the  books  and  work  out  the  interpreta- 
tion ;  get  the  spirit  of  song  by  singing 
with  all  your  might  and  soul,  and  the 


influence  of  the  hymns  will  work  won- 
ders in  your  daily  lives. 

Last  of  all,  it  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  that  singing  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  ways  in  which  our  heavenly 
Father  delights  to  have  His  children 
praise  Him ;  so  sing  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  gospel,  opening  your  soul  to  the 
impressions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  let- 
ting the  words  and  melody  which  come 
from  its  depths  be  the  index  to  the 
spirit  which  thrills  your  being. 


God  Sees  All. 


Music  by  Joseph  Ballantyne. 
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1.  When  the  winter    snoviflalses     fall,        God    in    heav'n  can    count  tbem    all; 

2.  Gori   in  heav'n  can      al  -  ways     see,        Children        in    their    play        a  -  gree; 
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When  the  stars  are     shining 
Nev  .  er    rude,  nor    crons.   nor 

n       n       n 
_  -•-«-      -■•--■ 

5— q  ^  g- 


bright,    Out    up 
wild,        Alwavs 


on      a        frosty 
kind,  for  -  bearing. 


night, 
mild. 
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God  can      tell  them    all      the  same;        He     can    givd  each    star     a 
An  -  gels   from  their  homes  of    light.      Glad  -  ly     look   on      such      a 


name. 

sight. 
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Parents'  Department. 

Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman:  Howard  R.  Brings,  Nathan  T.   Pnrirr 

THE  DUTY  OF  PARENTS'  CLASSES. 

"Parents'  Classes"  are  an  integrant  part  of  the  great  Sunday  School  or- 
ganization of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  as  such  their 
principal  mission  is  to  improve  the  environments  of  every  home  and  its  inmates. 
To  further  this  purpose  they  have  undertaken  to  interest  themselves  in  every 
phase  of  home  and  community  life,  so  far  as  the  same  affects  the  physical,  men- 
tal or  moral  welfare  of  the  individual.  They  have,  figuratively  speaking,  formed 
a"Parents' Trust"  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  evil  upon  the  rights  of  home  and 
society,  and  are  endeavoring  to  create  conditions  which  will  be  beneficial  for  the 
development  of  future  parenthood. 

In  carrying  out  these  ideals,  the  Parents'  Classes  have  not  restricted  them- 
selves to  anv  narrow  limits,  nor  confined  their  usefulness  to  the  membership  of 
their  own  Church.  Indeed,  they  have  followed  the  admonition  of  the  Articles  of 
Faith :  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in 
doing  good  to  all  men."  They  constantly  seek  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  in  the  most  practical  or  the  most  available  way.  In  all 
their  deliberations  these  classes  have  never  intended  to  unduly  stimulate  any 
particular  pet  idea,  or  to  further  any  special  or  personal  scheme.  Their  sole 
object  has  been  to  solve  such  problems  as  from  time  to  time  confront  parental 
efforts  in  the  home,  as  well  as  in  the  community. 

In  these  efforts  they  have  been  most  successful.  There  is  scarcely  a  settle- 
ment in  these  mountain  regions  where  some  community-improvement  cannot  be 
traced  directly  to  the  efforts  of  Parents'  classes.  And  thousands  of  homes  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  been  gladdened  by  reforms  which  originated  in 
Parents'  class  discussions.  In  the  State  of  Utah  a  long  agitation  upon  the  part 
of  the  Church  and  these  classes  against  the  saloon  evil,  finally  induced  both  of 
the  great  political  parties  to  declare  themselves  in  unmistakable  terms  in  favor 
of  effective  temperance  reform.  While  thev  differed  regarding  the  methods  by 
which  to  produce  the  desired  result,  yet  the  Governor  and  every  legislator,  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  favor  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as  will  enable  the  people 
to  completely  rid  themselves  of  this  baneful  liquor  traffic.  This  victory  has 
greatly  cheered  the  hearts  of  all  Parents'  Class  workers.  The  whole  community 
has  been  aroused  from  a  drowsy  indifference  regarding  the  existence  of  this 
evil,  to  a  serious  discussion  as  to  the  best  method  of  its  abolition. 

And  vet,  in  this  victory,  as  in  every  other  proposition  successfully  debated 
before  Parents'  Classes,  there  is  an  element  of  danger.  Too  often  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  an  evil  has  been  removed  simply  because  we  have  resolved  upon 
its  destruction.  But  words,  mere  words,  never  yet  built  a  city,  nor  harvested  the 
most  promising  crop.  Platforms  and  resolutions  are  onlv  mutual  promises,  and 
^vl■thout  action  become  worse  -than  valueless.  George  Washington  once  said: 
"■\  slender  acquaintance  with  the  world  must  convince  every  man  that  actions, 
not  words,  are  the  true  criterion."  If  Parents'  Classes  desire  the  full  benefit  of 
this  accepted  betterment  of  community  environment,  or  of  any  other  contem- 
plated improvement,  they  must  not  sit  idlv  by  and  rely  upon  others  to  carry  such 
reforms  to  ultimate  enjoyable  results.  They  must  act.  They  must  constantly 
and  persistently  follow  up  the  present  advantages,  and  with  untiring  energy- 
induce  evprv  other  individual  to  do  his  part  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
Do  not  desnair  at  the  little  that  each  individual  Parents'  Class  worker  can  do. 
Remember  that 

"Many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down   and   fell  the  hardest  timber'd   oak." 


Theological  Department. 


Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Chairman;  James  E. 
The  Life  of  Christ. 

The  subject  chosen  for  the  first 
year's  work  in  the  Theological  depart- 
ment of  our  Sunday  Schools  is  "Jesus 
the  Christ."  The  sacredness  of  the 
subject  should  be  kept  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  and  be  duly  impressed  upon 
the  pupil  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course.  Authentic  information  from 
praiseworthy  sources  should  be  sought, 
even  in  works  outside  of  those  suggest- 
ed in  the  outlines.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remembered  that  many  books  have 
been  published  dealing  professedly 
with  the  life  of  Christ  which  contain 
much  that  is  purely  mythical  and 
therefore  unreliable  and  misleading. 
Our  teachers  should  ever  keep  in  mind 
that  the  standard  works  of  the  Church 
are  our  guides  in  faith  and  doctrine, 
and  that  works  other  than  scriptural 
are  to  be  employed  only  when  used 
with  careful  discrimination. 

As  explained  in  the  prefatory  note 
accompanying  the  outlines,  our  course 
of  study  is  more  comprehensive  than 
is  the  treatment  ordinarily  accorded  the 
Life  of  Christ,  in  that  it  deals  with 
times  both  earlier  and  later  than  the 
period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  ministry. 
The  three  lessons  constituting  the  work 
of  the  first  month  are  all,  in  a  way,  in- 
troductory to  the  studj  of  Christ's  life 
on  earth. 

LESSON    I. 

Note  the  significance  of  the  distin- 
guishing names  and  titles  by  which  our 
Lord  is  known  ;  and  in  this  connection, 
explain  the  difference  between  names 
and  titles  as  generally' understood.  A 
name  mav  be  only  a  convenient  desig- 
nation of  an  individual,  person,  or 
thing,  and  may  have  little  more  sig- 
nificance than  a  number.  A  title,  on 
the  other  hand,  conveys  the  idea  of 
position,  rank,  or  authority.  While 
names  and  titles  are  very  often  con- 
fused in  our  every  day  use,  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  two. 


Talmage.  John  M.  Mills,  Milton  Bcnnuni. 

A  name  given  of  God  always  has  as- 
sociated with  it  the  distmction  and  au- 
thority belonging  to  an  official  title. 
The  instances  cited  in  the  outline  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  at- 
tached by  the  Lord  to  special  names ; 
for  example :  Ishmael  means  "God 
hears  him ;"  Abraham,  "father  of  a 
multitude  ;"  Sarah,  "the  princess  ;"  Is- 
rael, "a  soldier  or  prince  of  God ;" 
John,  "a  gift  of  God  ;"  Peter,  "a  rock." 

So  important  was  the  name  to  be 
borne  by  the  Savior  of  mankind  that 
it  was  made  known  before  His  birth. 
"Jesus"  was  a  common  name  among 
the  people  at  the  time  of  the  Savior's 
birth,  as,  indeed,  it  is  today  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  It  has  the  same 
signification  as  "Joshua,"  meaning 
Savior.  "Christ"  and  "Messiah"  are 
distinctively  titles  and  have  the  same 
meaning.  The  one  is  Greek  and  the 
other  Hebrew  as  to  origin,  and  each 
means  "The  Anointed  One." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  les- 
son deals  with  the  Man,  Jesus,  and 
with  the  Lord,  Christ. 

LESSON     II. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  Christ's  coming 
to  earth  was  predicted,  and  that  He  was 
chosen  and  foreordained  to  His  mis- 
sion, even  before  the  beginning  of  hu- 
man history.  Of  the  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Mor- 
mon passages  given  in  the  outline  for 
this  lesson,  the  teacher  should  select  a 
few,  possibly  three  or  four  from  each 
of  the  scriptural  volumes  named,  and 
study  these  himself  so  thoroughly  as 
to  be  able  to  convey  the  spirit  of  their 
n:essage  to  the  class.  Only  three  ref- 
erences are  given  to  passages  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  but  each  of  these 
is  important. 

The  second  division  of  the  lesson 
deals  with  the  selection  and  foreordi- 
!  ation  of  the  Savior  of  mankind.  b>om 
the  passages  cited  it  is  clear  that  He 
was    appointed    from  the     beginning 
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and  this  .2;reat  fact  has  been  declared 
and  attested  by  Himself  through  mod- 
ern revelation.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Latter-day  Saint  theology  is 
involved  in  this  selection  and  foreor- 
dination  of  the  Christ.  He  was  chosen 
to  do  the  Father's  will  which  was  to 
maintain  and  insure  the  free  agency  of 
man.  Lucifer's  plan,  which  would 
have  insured  the  compulsion  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  was  rejected. 

LESSON    III. 

Lesson  three  deals  with  the  subject 
of  Christ  as  One  of  the  Godhead  asso- 
ciated with  the  Father  in  the  work  of 
creation.  He  is  positively  declared  to 
be  the  Creator.  In  this  connection  cite 
especially  the  passages  given  in  the 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  Book  of  Moses. 
It  was  through  Him  this  earth  was 
made  and  prepared  for  the  habitation 
of  man,  and  it  is  through  Him  that  the 
human  family  has  been  redeemed  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  through  Him 
has  provision  been  made  for  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men  who  will  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  gospel. 

The  passages  cited  in  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  lesson  show  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same  Being  who  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament  as  Jehovah. 
Among  the  people  of  Israel  this  name 
was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that  it  was 
not  to  be  uttered,  and  the  name  Adonai 
was  substituted,  in  reading,  for  Je- 
hovah, wherever  it  appeared  in  the 
written  scriptures.  In  our  volume  of 
modern  revelation,  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  the  identity  of  Jesus  who 
was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  is  at- 
tested. 

Church  History. 

Things  to  remember  throughout  the 
course: 
( 1 )  That  a  copy  of  "One  Hundred 
Years  of  Mormonism"  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  this  subject 
in  the  school.  This  volume  is  the  au- 
thorized text-book  for  Church  history 
for   the    Sunday    Schools.      The   pu- 


pils will  get  more  out  of  the  recitation 
when  they  bring  something  to  it  than 
when  they  don't ;  they  will  bring  some- 
thing there  if  they  read  the  lesson  out- 
side of  class ;  and  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  study  their  lessons  when  they 
find  it  in  a  brief,  compact  form  than 
they  will  if  they  are  asked  to  read  nu- 
merous references. 

(2)  That  a  copy  of  the  "Outlines" 
should  be  owned  by  every  student. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  outlines 
of  the  text-book  mentioned  above,  and 
will  be  of  service  in  helping  the  class 
to  master  their  lessons  and  also  to  re- 
cite them. 

(3)  That  one  of  the  first  things 
done  in  January  should  be  to  find  out 
what  books  on  the  subject  of  Church 
history  and  doctrine  the  students  have 
access  to,  either  in  their  homes  or  in 
the  public  libraries.  This  may  be  done 
by  asking  the  class  to  bring  lists  of 
such  books  as  they  may  have  on  the 
subject.  And  these  lists  should  be 
kept  on  file  where  they  may  be  referred 
to  as  occasion  requires. 

(4)  That  the  general  aim  of  the 
course  is  to  create  and  increase  faith 
in  the  Restoration.  During  the  year 
a  good  many  things  will  be  considered 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  any  di- 
rect faith-promoting  value,  but  these 
should  not  be  dwelt  upon  as  if  they 
had ;  the  burden  of  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  such  points  as  do  have 
such  value  and  importance. 

(5)  That  general  assignments  should 
be  made  of  every  lesson  ;  that  is,  every 
lesson,  it  ought  to  be  understood, 
must  be  prepared  by  the  class — every 
member  of  the  class.  Of  course,  some 
won't  prepare  their  lessons.  But  prep- 
aration on  the  part  of  the  whole  class 
should  be  the  ideal  toward  which  the 
teacher  must  work.  Now,  one  way 
that  has  been  found  valuable  to  attain 
this  end  is  to  induce  the  class  to  give 
an  hour  before  school  to  this  prepara- 
tion. In  most  schools  now  the  officers 
and  teachers  meet  at  nine  o'clock.  The 
students  can  just  as  easily  devote  the 
same  period  to  preparation   of  their 
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lessons.    And  then  their  minds  will  be 
fresh  on  the  subject. 

(6)  That  there  ought  to  be  almost 
every  Sunday,  special  individual  as- 
signments. Here  is  where  those  lists 
of  books  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher. 
This  individual  work  should  be  done 
in  this  way :  Suppose  the  class  is  study- 
ing the  coming  forth  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Somebody  should  be  asked 
to  look  up  the  topics  in  Mother  Smith's 
account  of  the  event,  where  there  is 
a  lot  of  very  interesting  material  not 
otherwise  obtainable.  This  may  serve 
two  purposes :  first,  to  get  young  per- 
sons interested  by  giving  them  tasks 
they  would  find  naturally  interesting, 
and,  second,  to  throw  side-lights  on  the 
lesson.  Of  course,  these  individual 
assignments  should  be  made  early 
enough  to  allow  of  abundant  prepara- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  persons  as- 
signed the  new  topics. 

(7)  That  the  material  and-the  meth- 
ods used  must  fit  the  class  and  not 
the  class  fit  the  material  and  the  meth- 
ods. This  may  be  a  common-place, 
but  it  has  not  heretofore  been  suffi- 
ciently taken  into  account.  By  this 
we  mean  that  devices,  such  as  we 
suggested  in  the  paragraph  given 
above,  must  be  resorted  to  in  order 
to  get  the  class  interested.  Church 
history  ought  to  be  an  easy  subject 
in  which  to  do  this,  because,  partly,  it 
is  so  close  to  us  and  partly  because  it 
is  mostly  narrative. 

Tilings   to    be   done   at   home   and   at 
Unions. 
( 1 )   The  teacher  must  have  a  mas- 
tery of  his  subject  if  he  is  to  make  it 
interesting  and   profitable.     The  time 


to  do  this,  it  would  seem,  is  at  home. 
Some  part  of  each  day  or  each  week 
(better  each  day)  should  be  set  apart 
for  the  study  of  Church  history.  If 
you  have  taught  this  subject  before, 
don't  feel  that  you  need  no  further 
study  or  that  you  ought  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  exactly  that  you  did 
before.  Get  something  new — for 
yourself  at  least.  Give  your  class  drink 
from  a  running  stream,  not  out  of  a 
stagnant  pool.  I  repeat,  this  gather- 
ing of  material,  this  reading  about 
Church  history,  had  better  be  done  in- 
dividually at  home. 

(2)  The  work  at  unions  should  im- 
ply this  individual  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers.  If  it  does,  then  the  union 
meetings  may  be  devoted  to  the  best 
ways  of  getting  the  class  interested 
enough  to  study  and  to  get  faith  and 
also  to  getting  fresh  material  for  in- 
dividual assignments.  This  may  be 
done  by  a  sort  of  division  of  labor.  Let 
one  ward,  say,  read  the  whole  of  the 
"Faith  Promoting  Series,"  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  what  incidents  related 
there  could  be  profitably  used  in  con- 
nection with  Church  history  and  at 
what  time  it  should  come ;  another 
ward  might  be  assigned,  say,  the  "Life 
of  Wilford  Woodruff,"  for  the  same 
purpose — all  to  make  early  reports  to 
the  union.  One  of  the  earliest  books 
for  this  purpose  would  naturally  be 
the  "History  of  the  Prophet,"  by  his 
mother.  Old  volumes  of  the  Juvenile 
Instructor,  the  Contributor,  and  the 
Era,  might  be  similarly  run  over.  In 
this  way  a  wealth  of  fresh  interest 
might  be  acquired  and  a  lot  of  con- 
crete, faith-promoting  material  re- 
vealed. 


"GI^CATNCSS  lies  not  ill  Doing  strong,  txit  in  the  right  using  ot 
strengtii;  and  strength  is  not  iisecl  rightly  when  it  only  serves  to 
carry  a  man  (iDove  his  fellows  for  his  own  solitari)  glorij.  He  Is 
greatest  whose  strength  carries  upttAO  most  hearts  hy  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  own— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  W.  Ure.  Horace  H.  Cummings.  Harold  G,  Reynolds. 

In  one  of  the  last  sermons  of  the 
late  President  George  Q.  Cannon,  so 
much  of  whose  life  and  means  were 
devoted  to  the  Sunday  School  cause, 
he  expressed  deep  regret  that  it  had 
become  so  prevalent  in  our  Sunday 
Schools  to  use  various  other  books  for 
texts  and  neglect  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves in  classes  where  the  latter  could 
be  read  and  studied  with  orofit.  He 
deemed  it  a  mistake  to  displace  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  with  such 


books  as  were  being  used  in  their 
stead.  True,  the  books  generally  se- 
lected, though  written  for  other  pur- 
noses,  contained  little  or  no  obiection- 
nhlp  matter,  and  did  much  good  in  the 
Sundav  School :  but  he  thought  that 
a  studv  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
the  purest  inspired  instructions  within 
th'=  reach  of  all,  would  do  far  more 
good. 

.All  will  admit  the  great  value  of 
familiaritv  with  the  Scriptures.  In 
nne  of  the  earlv  revelations  God  chid- 
ed  the  people  for  neglecting  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  and  the  Prophet  Joseph 
declared  that  that  book  would  lead  a 
man  into  the  celestial  kingdom  better 
than  anv  other  book  ever  written.  A 
knowledge  of  the  other  Scriptures  is 
of  similar  importance. 

In  taking  uo  th^  studv  of  the  Old 
Testament  hi'^torv,  be  si're  to  studv  the 
Old  Testament  its-^lf,  ho"-°v°r  manv 
other  books  you  mav  consult  about  the 
things  mentioned  in  it.  Even  the  Out- 
lines must  not  hinder  the  t°T-her  from 
studving  the  text  in  the  Bible.  The 
Outlines  are  intendf>d  to  b»  a  guide 
in  pr°naring  th°  lesson,  rather  than  a 
t"^-t  to  be  used  in  the  class.  They 
shoiv  the  noints  in  the  text  that  may 
be  emphasized  or  related ;  and  suggest 
useful  lesson  truths  and  applications. 
They  show  how  lessons  may  be  organ- 
ized and  developed  so  as  to  impress 
useful  truth  in  a  definite  way  upon 
the  class,  and  may  be  used  for  prepar- 
ation by  both  teacher  and  student.  The 


more  experienced  and  skillful  the  teach- 
er is,  the  less  need  he  will  have  for 
the  aid  offered  in  the  Outlines,  and 
the  better  he  can  judge  his  class  and 
make  each  lesson  fit  best  the  needs  of 
his  pupils. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  Bible  in 
the  class,  and  all  would  do  well  to  read 
the  choicest  selections  from  it,  rather 
than  read  and  talk  all  the  time  about 
it.  I  would  not  recommend  a  return 
to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  "read- 
ing around  the  class,"  where  the  con- 
tinuity of  thought  is  broken  by  each 
successive  reader  of  a  verse  because 
of  a  difference  in  voice,  and  abilitv 
to  read,  but  the  teacher  or  some  well 
prepared  pupil  previously  assigned 
the  task,  may  read  an  entire  incident 
or  chapter  while  the  rest  of  the  class 
mav  follow  from  their  own  Bibles. 

But  I  grant  manv  of  our  teachers 
complain  that  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
hard  to  teach — it  is  so  dry  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  To  me  this  is  in-  ■ 
comprehensible,  especiallv  when  spok- 
en of  its  historical  portion  on  wh'ch 
our  Outlines  are  mostly  based.  The 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
charmed  the  world  for  many  centuries. 
Nothing  to  equal  them  has  ever  been 
produced  by  uninspired  writers.  I 
well  remember  how  absorbed  I  became 
in  reading  them  from  our  old  familv 
Bible  when  I  was  only  eight  years  olrl. 

The  quaint  but  expressive  language 
used  in  the  Bible  itself  is  a  delight, 
and  adds  nnich  to  the  interest  and 
pleasure  in  most  of  the  stories.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  exact  language  of 
Scripture  is  often  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  student  in  after  life.  Usually 
the  clearest,  strongest  and  most  com- 
prehensive forms  of  expression  arc 
used,  and  one  who  can  reproduce 
them  I'crbatim  when  needed  has  a  de- 
cided advantage.  These  forms  are  eas- 
ily impressed  upon  young  minds,  and 
substitutes  in  the  namby-pamby  lan- 
guage used  in  so  many  of  the  so-called 
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simplified  Bible  stories,  should  not  be 
used. 

Of  course  the  teacher  should  explain 
difficult  figures  and  expressions,  and 
enrich  the  lesson  as  much  as  need  be 
by  giving  related  facts  in  geography, 
history,  or  science.  A  knowledge  of 
the  manners,  customs,  dress,  occupa- 
tions, education  and  history  of  the  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  climate  and  geog- 
raphy of  the  country  are  often  of  the 
greatest  use  in  getting  the  full  mean- 
ing of  a  Bible  story.  Much  of  this 
sort  of  information  is  given  in  "Bible 
Helps,"  found  in  all  good  editions  of 
teachers'  Bibles.  The  Sunday  School 
library  should  have  a  few  volumes  on 
these  things. 

Almost  equal  with  thorough  prepar- 


ation is  the  teacher's  enthusiasm.  This 
feeling  is  instantly  caught  by  the  class 
and  insures  success.  If  anything  can 
arouse  a  teacher's  enthusiasm,  the 
careful  study  of  a  Bible  story  will  do 
it.  Read  it  and  study  it  until  you  be- 
come alive  with  it,  and  when  you  ap- 
pear before  your  class  they  will  quickly 
take  upon  themselves  life  and  inter- 
est as  they  read  it  with  you,  and  the 
chances  are  you  will  all  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  work  that  you  will  forgei 
all  about  following  the  Outline,  until 
suddenly  the  bell  rings  and  the  lesson 
closes — and  a  splendid  joyful  feast  is 
abruptly  broken  off,  leaving  all  hun- 
gry for  more  and  determined  to  take 
up  the  work  next  Sunday  where  ,t 
was  suspended. 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.'  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Win.  D.  Owen,  J osiah 'Burrows,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Lessons  for  1911. 

The  first  year's  classes  in  this  de- 
partment study  in  the  year  1911  inci- 
dents from  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In 
every  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School 
a  first  intermediate  class  is  expected  to 
take  up  this  Book  of  Mormon  work. 
In  the  larger  schools  other  classes  in 
this  department  may  be  formed  if  the 
number  and  age  of  the  pupils  will  per- 
mit, and  such  older  classes  should 
study  the  Life  of  the  Savior  as  outlined 
in  the  third  year's  outline.  During  the 
year  most  of  the  articles  furnished 
in  this  department  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor will  be  on  Book  of  Mormon 
topics ;  and  arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  have  a  specially  written 
series  begin  with  the  February  num- 
ber. 

In  this  (the  January)  number  we 
print  as  an  introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Christ,  a  beautiful  article  taken  from 
Clifford  Howard's  "Story' of  a  Young 
Man."  This  book  will  be  found  most 
helpful  to  all  who  are  teaching  this  im- 
portant subject. 


THE   BIRTH    OF   CHRIST. 

The  broad,  open  court  of  the  village 
inn  was  a  scene  of  noisy  confusion. 
Men,  women  and  children,  preparing 
for  their  night's  rest,  moved  hither  and 
thither  among  the  packs  and  bundles  that 
lay  strewn  upon  the  ground.  Belated 
travelers,  some  of  them  still  seated  upon 
their  beasts,  looked  about  anxiously  for 
some  possible  means  of  accommodation 
at  the  already  over-crowded  inn.  A  babel 
of  many  sounds  and  voices  rose  upon 
tlie  evening  air.  The  yelps  of  dogs  min- 
gled with  the  grunting  of  camels  and  the 
braying  of  restless  donkeys.  Alen  were 
talking  together  in  groups;  others  were 
loudly  calling  to  one  another  or  giving 
commands.  Servants  hurried  back  and 
forth,  jostling  and  pushing,  while  impa- 
tient hostlers  shouted  at  ttieir  tired  ani- 
mals as  they  drove  them  into  the  stalls 
that  were  ranired  about  the  three  sides  of 
the  courtyard. 

.\  little  apart  from  the  throng,  and 
half-concealed  in  the  shadow  of  a  shel- 
tering nook,  was  a  young  wotnan  seated 
upon  a  donkey.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
simple  garb  of  a  Jewish  peasant.  A  robe 
of  home-spun  material  covered  her  girl- 
ish figure,  while  a  light  wimple  encircled 
her  head  and  neck,  and  served  both  as  a 
cover  and  a  veil. 

She  had  chosen  this  secluded  spot  to 
await  the  return  of  her  fellow-traveler, 
who  had  hurried  forward  in  the  hope  of 
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securing  accommodations  for  the  night. 

She  was  evidently  a  stranger,  for  she 
spoke  to  no  one,  and  those  passing  near 
went  by  without  heeding  her,  except,  per- 
haps, to  notice  that  she  leaned  forward 
wearily  on  her  pillion  as  one  exhausted 
with  a  long  journey,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  her  gentle  face  was  softened  with  the 
touching  sadness  that  comes  of  patient 
and   silent   suffering. 

Close  by,  three  or  four  men  were  con- 
versing in  earnest  tones;  she  appeared 
neither  to  hear  them  nor  to  be  aware  of 
their  presence.  Her  soft  blue  eyes,  filled 
with  tender  light  of  purity,  gazed  off 
wistfully  into  the  depths  of  heaven,  where 
the  first  stars  of  night  were  already  dimly 
twinkling.  Her  thoughts  were  not  of  the 
scenes  nor  of  the  people  about  her.  Was 
she  simply  dreaming  of  her  far-off  home 
amid  the  hills  of  Galilee,  or  was  her  soul 
filled  with  thoughts  of  vaster  and  of 
deeper  import,  thoughts  that  drew  her 
near  to  God  in  solemn  reverie? 

.Suddenly  she  became  conscious  of  the 
words  that  were  being  spoken  by  one  of 
the  men  in  the  little  group  near  by; 

"Nay,  nay:  speak  not  thus  doubtingly, 
my  son.  The  time  of  his  coming  is  al- 
ready fulfilled  as  spoken  by  the  pj"ophets. 
Yet  a  little  while  and  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel  will  appear  and  avenge  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  people. 

"Let  us  bear  patiently  our  tribulations, 
and  let  not  your  faith  nor  your  courage 
fail  you.  Be  strong  and  fear  not;  for  the 
flay  of  salvation  is  at  hand.  Yea,  from  this 
very  place,  this  town  of  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David,  will  He  come  forth — the 
Prince,  the  Messiah;  and  His  kingdom 
shall  triumph  over  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world. 

"Long  and  diligently  have  I  studied 
the  prophets  and  the  signs,  and  I  say 
unto  you  that  the  hour  is  come  when 
Israel  may  lift  up  her  voice  and  cry  with 
a  joyous  heart,  "Behold,  the  words  of  Isa- 
iah are  fulfilled;  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the 
Savior  of  the  world,  is  born.'  " 

The  young  woman  clasped  her  hands 
in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  emotion.  Her  lips 
moved  as  though  repeating  the  words 
she  had  just  neard.  Then  a  faint  flush 
mounted  her  pale  cheeks,  and  with  a 
smile  of  wondrous  joy,  illumining  her 
countenance  as  with  a  radiance  of  divine 
glory,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven  in 
soulful  adoration  and  was  a^ain  lost  in 
reverie.  She  was  aroused  by  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  hand  and  the  voice  of  a  man 
tenderly  calling  "Mary!" 

With  a  smile  of  loving  recognition  she 
answered  softly,  "Joseph!" 

"It  is  as  thev  told  us,"  said  the  man, 
speaking  slowly:  "there  is  no  room.  I 
have   searched   through   the   town;   every 


liouse  is  filled,  and  those  of  whom  I  asked 
a  share  of  their  lodgment  turned  upon 
me  a  deaf  ear.  I  care  not  for  myself;  it 
is  for  you,  Mary.  The  night  is  cold,  and 
you  are  faint,  for  we  have  traveled  far. 
But,  God  be  praised!  you  shall  not  want 
for  shelter.  /\  stable  on  yonder  side  of 
the  inn  awaits  us.  It  will  serve  till  the 
morrow.  It  is  better  than  the  open  night. 
See,  the  keeper  approaches!  He  will 
show  us  the  way." 

With  strong  arms  he  lifted  her  from 
her  seat,  and  together  they  walked  across 
the  crowded  courtyard,  the  keener  lead- 
ing the  way  with  the  donkey. 

The  stable  proved  to  be  no  more  than 
a  cave — a  natural  recess  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  roughlv  fitted  up  for  the  accom- 
modation of  cattle.  The  drowsy  occu- 
pants of  the  place  turned  their  large 
brown  eyes  inquiringly  upon  the  intrud- 
e;-s,  who  groped  their  way  by  the  fitful 
light  of  a  rude  lantern  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  room. 

To  both  husband  and  wife  the  jour- 
ney from  their  home  in  Nazareth  had 
been  one  of  many  trials  and  hardships. 
They  had  come,  not  of  their  own  accord, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  a 
hated  law,  that  rankled  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  an  oppressed  and  downtrodden  nation, 
requiring  all  Jews  to  be  enrolled,  that 
they  miglit  be  taxed  for  the  support  of 
their  Roman — their  heathen — masters. 
Mary  and  Joseph  were  both  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to 
register  at  Bethlehem,  the  home  of  their 
royal  ancestor,  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  law  that  each  nerson  must 
be  enrolled  at  his  family  town. 

They  were  poor  and  unaccustomed  to 
traveling,  and  the  bleak,  chilling  winds 
and  frequent  rains  of  the  winter  season 
added  to  the  trials  and  discomforts  of 
their  slow-plodding  journey  of  several 
days  across  the  dreary  plains  and  moun- 
tains. Joseph  had  traversed  the  entire 
distance  on  foot;  while  Mary,  too,  oft- 
times  obliged  to  dismount,  because  of 
dangerous  or  impassable  roads,  had 
walked  many  miles  through  rain-sodden 
valleys  and  over  the  steep  and  rugged 
passes  of  the  Judean  hills. 

And  now,  arrived  at  their  journey's 
end,  faint,  footsore,  and  disheartened, 
they  found  themselves  alone — without 
friends,  strangers  in  a  strange  place.  No 
kindly  voice  to  greet  them;  no  one  to 
bid  them  welcome.  No  familiar  face,  no 
landmark  to  cheer  their  drooping  hearts, 
and  nowhere  to  rest  their  weary  bodies 
save  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  upon 
the  floor  of  a  dark  and  cheerless  stable. 

What  wonder  that  the  young  and  gen- 
tle wife,  yielding  at  last  to  fatigue  and 
physical  suffering,  and   overcome  with  a 
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sense  of  her  desolation  in  the  hour  of 
life's  greatest  trial,  sank  upon  her  mea- 
gre bed  of  straw,  and,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  sobbed  as  a  child — with 
none  to  offer  comfort,  save  him  who  sat 
beside  her  in  helpless  sympathy. 

Gradually  the  courtyard  became  quiet. 
The  uproar  and  commotion  ceased.  The 
weary  travelers  and  wayfarers  stretched 
themselves  uoon  their  pallets  beneath  the 
roof  that  extended  along  the  northern 
end  of  the  inclosure  and  formed  the  sleep- 
ing-quarters of  the  inn. 

The  stormful  clouds  that  had  hung  low 
and  threateningly  over  the  hills  drifted 
apart  and  melted  slowly  away  into  the 
deep  cerulean  of  night;  and  out  of  the 
darkness  came  the  stars,  the  immortelles 
of  Hope,  blossoming  in  the  fields  of 
heaven. 

The  wintry  wind  that  all  dav  long  had 
swept  in  violent  gusts  across  the  moun- 
tain ridge  now  died  away,  and  in  its  place 
there  came  a  breath  of  gentle  warmth, 
bringing  with  it  the  dreams  of  flowers 
and  of  music. 

No  sound  disturbed  the  tranquil  night 
save  ever  and  anon  a  far-off  shepherd's 
call  across  the  hills.  A  solemn  stillness, 
a  spirit  of  celestial  harmony,  now 
breathed  upon  the  dark  immensity  of 
night.  Then  over  all  there  came  a  won- 
drous peace,  a  sense  of  infinite  repose, 
filling  the  heavens  as  with  a  breath  from 
Paradise.  And  lo!  the  sorrowing  aid 
expectant  world  slept  on  and  heeded  not. 
The  first  faint  traces  of  the  coming 
dawn  were  softly  stealing  above  the 
shadowy  hills  when  the  voices  of  men 
were  heard,  hurrying  by  and  speaking  in 
anxious  tones: 

"Where  is  the  cave?  Show  us  the 
place!  Aye,  yonder  it  is!  Come,  let  us 
hasten,  that  we  may  find  Him!" 

Then  they  passed  out  of  hearing,  and 
those  who  were  awakened  from  their 
slumbers  fell  back  to  sleep,  thinking 
that  they  had  but  dreamed. 

But  with  the  dawn  of  the  dav  the  voices 
came  again — this  time  animated,  exultant, 
as  in  the  announcement  of  great  and  joy- 
ful news.  They  were  the  voices  of  sheo- 
herds,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
were  now  astir,  preparing  for  travel  or 
going  about  their  daily  occupations,  be- 
held in  their  midst  four  or  five  of  these 
lowly  herdsmen — men  of  rude  and  un- 
kempt appearance,  armed  with  heavy 
crooks  and  clad  in  sheeoskins  that  hung 
loosely  from  their  shoulders  and  were 
girded  at  the  waist  with  a  broad  belt, 
leaving  the  arms  and  legs  unprotected. 

But  though  crude  of  speech  and  man- 
ner, these  men  were  of  gentle  heart,  for 
their  calling  was  one  of  tenderness  and 
care,   and   their   souls — knowinp'  little   of 


the  world — were  filled  with  the  poetry  of 
Nature;  with  the  music  and  the  sunshine 
of  the  fields,  that  drew  them  ever  close 
to  God  in  confident  communion. 

And  now  as  they  spoke,  addressing  the 
curious  and  inquisitive  throng  that  gath- 
ered about  them,  their  heartfelt  emotion, 
their  simple,  trustful  joy  inspired  their 
tongues  with  an  eloquence  that  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers  with  wonder- 
ing awe. 

'Behold,  as  on  the  hills  of  Bethlehem 
we  watched  our  flocks,  suddenly  there 
shone  within  the  heavens  a  great  and 
wondrous  light — a  light  as  of  the  glory 
of  the  Lord;  and  lo!  an  angel  came  and 
stood  before  us. 

"Then  were  we  sore  afraid,  and  hid  in 
terror,  knowing  not  the  portent  of  this 
marvel.  But  hark!  the  angel  spoke  to  us 
and  bade  us  have  no  fear;  and  lo!  his 
words,  his  tidings,  were  of  wondrous  joy 
— Behold,  the  Savior,  Christ  the  Lord, 
this  day  is  born. 

"And  lo!  that  we  might  have  a  sign 
whereby  to  seek  the  new-born  King,  the 
angel  spoke  again  to  us  and  said  that 
we  should  find  Him  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes  lying  in  a  manger  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem. 

"Then,  behold,  the  heavens  opened  and 
we  saw  the  heavenly  host,  a  multitude  of 
angels;  and  all  the  firmament  was  filled 
with  music  and  with  voices  praising  God. 
"Then  quickly  we  made  haste  and  came 
to  Bethlehem.  And  there,  in  yonder 
stable,  we  beheld  the  new-born  child  ly- 
ing in  a  manger,  as  was  spoken  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord.  And  by  this  sign  we 
knew  that  He  was  Christ,  the  King,  and 
straightway  did  we   worship   Him." 

The  marvelous  story  of  the  she-herds 
quickly  spread.  Men  and  women  dis- 
cussed it  eagerly  and  earnestly.  Some 
of  the  more  curious  visited  the  cave.  It 
was  true;  a  child  had  been  born  tliere 
during  the  night.  But  whose  child  was 
it?  To  what  family  of  Israel  did  it  be- 
long? No  one  appeared  to  know.  The 
mother  was  a  stranger,  a  peasant  from 
Nazareth. 

Then  doubts  arose.  Many  questioned 
the  reality  of  the  shepherds'  vision  upon 
the  hills.  "They  are  but  dreamers.  Why 
did  not  we  hear  and  see  these  wondrous 
things?  Is  it  thus  a  king  is  born — in  a 
stable,  in  a  manger?  The  child  is  as  any 
other  child!  No,  no;  the  Messiah,  the 
King  of  Israel,  will  come  as  a  Prince,  in 
the  splendor  of  the  royal  house  of  David 
and  in  the  mio-ht  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord!' 

Then  they  smiled  at  the  momentary 
credulity  that  had  entered  their  hearts, 
and  they  mocked  those  who  were  still  in- 
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dined  to  believe:  and  ere  long  the  sub- 
ject ceased  to  be  discussed,  and  the  story 
was  dismissed  as  an  idle  tale. 

Within  the  cave,  now  dimly  lighted 
with  the  morning  sun,  the  mother  lay 
sleeping  upon  her  pallet  of  straw.  All 
trace  of  pain,  all  sign  of  suffering,  was 
gone.  A  faint  smile  hovered  about  her 
i-'entle  lips,  imparting  to  her  fair,  young 
face  a  beauty  that  was  more'  than  mortal. 
Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  in  peaceful 
.-lumber.  Her  trials,  her  sorrows  were 
forgotten.     She  slept  the  dreamless  sleep 


of  perfect  joy — the  joy  of  motherhood. 

In  a  manger  close  by,  and  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lay  the  child,  asleep. 

The  husband  stood  near.  With  an  ex- 
pression that  spoke  of  mingled  wonder 
and  reverence  he  looked  upon  the  slum- 
bering Infant:  and  then,  letting  his  gaze 
rest  upon  her  who  lay  sleeping  at  his  feet, 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears — tears  of  ten- 
der sympathy  and  love — as  he  murmured 
"Mary!" — "The  Story  of  a  Young  Man," 
by  Clifford  Howard. 


Primary  Department. 


Clias.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  Win.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 


A  Suggestion  for  the  Third  Sunday 
in    February. 

Abraham's  early  life. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  our 
Heavenly  Father  has  given  ns?  (Chil- 
dren may  answer  that  He  has  given 
them  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
friends,  teachers,  homes,  clothes,  food, 
health,  etc.,  etc.) 

How  has  our  Heavenly  Father  ever 
answered  your  prayers? 

Let  us  think  of  things  our  Heavenly 
Father  can  do.  He  can  make  the  grass 
grow,  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom. 
He  makes  the  stars  shine,  the  wind 
blow,  the  rivers  run.  He  can  answer 
our  prayers.  He  can  heal  us  when  we 
are  sick.  He  can  make  us  see,  hear, 
talk,  think.  There  is  nothing  our  Heav- 
enh'  Father  can  not  do. 

What  can  we  do  for  Him  in  return 
for  all  His  blessings?  We  can  love, 
praise  and  serve  Him.  We  should  love 
and  praise  and  serve  Him  more  than 
anyone  else. 

Even  though  the  Lord  does  bless  His 
children  so  much,  sometimes  they  for- 
get Him  and  displease  Him  because 
they  listen  to  the  wicked  spirit. 

A  long  time  after  the  people  had 
built  the  great  Tower  of  Babel  and 
the  Lord  had  scattered  them  in  differ- 
ent lands,  they  again  forgot  Him.  Not 
only  did  they  forget  Him,  but  they 
made  other  gods  that  they  praised  and 


worshiped.  The  people  made  these 
gods,  or  idols,  out  of  wood,  iron,  gold 
or  other  things.  Some  were  very  ugly. 
Perhaps  they  would  cut  down  a  tree 
and  make  it  into  some  ugly  image.  Of 
course,  these  idols  were  only  made  by 
man,  so  they  could  not  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel,  or  talk,  or  think,  or  move,  and  yet 
these  people  had  listened  to  the  wicked 
spirit  so  much  that  they  would  bow 
down  and  worship  them.  They  did  not 
pray  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  who 
could  hear  and  answer  their  prayers, 
but  they  prayed  to  these  idols,  which 
could  not  even  see  or  hear  them. 

There  was  one  man  who  would  not 
bow  down  and  worship  the  idols,  even 
though  all  the  people  around  him  did. 
He  listened  to  the  good  spirit.  This 
man's  name  was  Abraham,  and  he 
worshiped  the  Lord.  He  knew  "Thou 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  Lord 
was  pleased  with  Abraham  and  loved 
him.  But  because  Abraham  would  not 
worship  the  idols,  the  people  got  angry 
at  him  and  sought  to  kill  him. 

One  time  these  wicked  people  were 
ready  to  kill  him.  Abraham  knew  that 
the  God  he  worshiped  could  hear  and 
answer  his  prayers,  so  he  prayed  to  our 
heavenly  Father  to  help  him.  Our 
heavenly  Father  heard  Abraham's 
prayer,  and  sent  an  angel  to  cut  the 
cords  that  bound  him  and  set  him  free. 

The  Lord  did  not  want  Abraham  to 
live  among  this  wicked  people,  so  He 
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told  him  He  would  lead  him  to  another 
land,  a  promised  land. 

Abraham  was  rich.  He  had  gold  and 
silver,  many  cattle  and  servants.  He 
took  these  and  his  wife  and  a  few  rela- 
tives and  left  that  wicked  land.  He 
left  his  home  and  his  people  so  he 
could  worship  the  Lord  as  he  knew 
was  right.  He  had  a  long  journey. 
There  were  no  trains  and  hotels  then. 
He  had  to  carry  a  great  deal  of  food 
and  live  in  tents. 

Abraham  never  forgot  his  heavenly 
Father  and  he  built  altars  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  Him.  The  Lord  was  with 
him  and  guided  and  instructed  him. 
There  was  a  famine  but  the  Lord  told 
him  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  to  get 
food  and  safety. 

At  last  Abraham  and  his  company 
reached  the  land  of  Canaan — the 
promised  land.  It  was  a  choice  land — 
a  land  of  rivers  and  flowers,  of  fruit 
and  sunshine.  The  Lord  told  him  to 
go  out  and  look  to  the  north,  to  the 
east,  to  the  south  and  to  the  west,  and 
all  the  land  he  could  see  should  be  his. 
The  Lord  also  told  him  that  he  should 
have  many  relatives  and  that  all  good 
people  should  love  him  and  call  him 
"Father  of  the  Faithful.'" 

Why  did  the  Lord  so  bless  Abra- 
ham? Because  he  worshiped  and 
served  Him. 

What  should  we  and  everybody  in 
the  world  remember  that  Father  Abra- 
ham knew?  "Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve." 


(Have  children  learn  this  quotation 
as  the  day's  memory  gem.) 

Next  Sunday  we  shall  tell  you  about 
the  two  people  Abraham  loved  more 
than  anything  else. 

The  Secret. 

It  isn't  ill  doing  j'our  work,  my  boy, 

It  isn't  in  doing  the  thing  you  must, 
That  you  win  the  honor  and  gain  the  joy. 

Or  claim  the  profit  or  earn  the  trust. 
It  isn't  in  laboring  long  and  late, 

And   it   isn't   the   hurry   and   noise   that 
tell; 
The  smallest  thing  that  you  do  is  great, 

If  you  do  it  well. 

It  isn't  in  getting  it  done,  my  boy. 

It  isn't  in  getting  it  out  of  the  way; 
It  is  not  the  methods  you  may  employ. 
And    it's    not    in    the    price    that    your 
masters  pay; 
It  isn't  in   squandering  precious   time. 

And  it  isn't  in  rushing  ahead  pell-mell; 
If  the  thing  that  you  do  is  to  be  sublime, 
You   must  do  it  well. 

— S,   E.   Kiser,  in   Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

A   HAPPY   BAND. 

Little  children  blithe  and  gay. 

Ever  singing  merrily. 
Chase  the  darkest  clouds  away 

With  their  sweet  st  melody. 

How  they  make  the  chorus  swell 
Chirping  like  the  birds  in  spring 

'Till  the  birdies  from  the  dell 
Pause  to  hear  the  children  sing. 

Let  us  join  the  happy  band! 

Chanting,  singing  all  day  long. 
On  the  sea.  and  o'er  the  land 

Filling  all  the  world  with  song. 
— M.    A.    Stewart. 


Children's    Prayer. 


Words  by  Lucy  E.  Browning. 


Music  by  Louise  Sloan. 
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Guide  and  direct  me,    Show  me  the  way;  Help  me,dear  Father,  .Just  for  to-day. 
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Kindergarten  Department. 

Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  IVm.  A.  Morton,  Robert  L.  McGhie. 


Lessons  for  February. 

The  attention  of  Kindergarten  workers 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  nas  been  de- 
cided to  make  some  changes  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten Outlines  by  re-arranging  the 
order  of  lessons,  omitting  some  and  add- 
ing others.  The  revised  lessons  will  be 
published  monthly  in  as  full  detail  as 
shall  be  thought  necessary,  one  month  in 
advance. 

The  songs,  stories,  rest  exercises,  etc., 
are  merely  suggestive,  the  teacher  having 
the  privilege  of  using  those  of  her  own 
choosing  when  she  thinks  better  results 
would  follow.  And  even  the  aim  given, 
while  it  appears  the  best  to  us,  may  also 
be  changed.  But  we  urge  that  the  text 
be  followed  strictly,  that  there  be  unity  in 
this  regard  in  all  of  the  schools  of  the 
Church.  Do  not  forget  that  the  lessons 
as  they  shall  appear  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor, supersede  those  given  in  the 
Outlines  heretofore  published. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sister  Helen  Davis 
and  Edith  Hunter  of  Salt  Lake  and  Pio- 
neer stakes  respectively,  for  their  able  as- 
sistance in  the  preparation  of  the  Fast 
Day  and  Humane  Day  lessons. — Kinder- 
garten Committee. 

FIRST  SUNDAY. 

Subject — Prayer. 

Aim — And  all  things  whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall 
receive.— Matt.  21 :  22. 

Desired  Result — That  the  children 
when  in  trouble  will  think  about  their 
Heavenly  Father  and  ask  for  His  as- 
sistance, believing  that  if  it  is  for  the 
best,  the  Lord  will  answer  their 
prayers. 

Memory  Gem — Whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  which  is 
right,  believing  that  ye  shalt  receive, 
behold  it  shall  be  given  unto  you. — 
Book  of  Mormon,  HI  Nephi  18:  20. 

Suggestions  for  introductory  talk — 
Have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with  the 
children  about  when  they  pray — family 
prayers,  individual  prayers,  etc. 

Jesus  teaches  the  people  to  pray 
(Matt.  6). 

Jesus  teaches  the  Nephites  to  pray 
(B.  of  M.,  ni  Nephi  13). 

The  Lord  commands  us  to  pray  (D. 
&  C.  Sec.  59,  Sec.  88:  76). 


Connect  with  thought  of  previous 
month — obedience. 

Develop  the  thought  in  the  memory 
gem  to  lead  up  to  the  following  sto- 
ries: 

hezekiah's  faith. 

"I  have  a  story  to  tell  you  about  a 
man  named  Hezekiah,who  knew  that  even 
though  he  could  not  see  God  he  could 
speak  to  Him  in  prayer.  Hezekiah  was 
sick,  so  sick  that  one  of  his  friends  had 
said  that  he  would  never  be  well  and 
strong  again.  This  made  Hezekiah  feel 
very  sad  and  sorry,  for  there  were  many 
things  which  he  wished  to  live  to  do.  He 
wished  to  build  cities,  to  bring  water  from 
the  mountains  for  the  peoole  in  the  cities 
to  drink,  and  to  build  great  storehouses 
and  barns  for  grain,  that  the  people  in  his 
country  mieht  have  safe  places  in  which 
to  live,  plenty  of  water  to  drink,  and  food 
to  eat.  When  he  was  told  that  he  could 
do  none  of  these  things  because  he  was  so 
sick,  Hezekiah  told  God  all  about  it,  and 
asked  God  to  help  him  and  to  make  him 
well. 

God  heard  his  prayers,  and  in  some 
beautiful  and  wonderful  way  spoke  to 
Hezekiah's  friend  and  said,  "Tell  Heze- 
kiah, *  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  *  * 
I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy 
tears;  behold,  I  will  heal  thee." 

We  know  that  God  answered  Heze- 
kiah's prayers  and  helped  to  make  him 
well,  for  in  the  Bible  we  are  told  that 
Hezekiah  was  made  well,  and  after 
he  was  made  well  he  wrote  a  beautiful 
'Thank  you'  song  to  sing  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  as  God's  church  was  called.  A 
part  of  that  song  was  something  like  this: 
'The  Lord  was  ready  to  save  me:  there- 
fore we  will  sing.'  Why,  do  you  think, 
did  Hezekiah  wish  to  sing?  I  think  it 
was  because  he  wished  to  say,  'Thank 
you'  to  God  for  hearing  and  answering 
his  prayers." 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith  tells  the 
following  story : 

"In  the  spring  of  1847  a  portion  of  our 
family  crossed  the  plains,  following  the 
Pioneers  to  the  valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake, 
the  remainder  of  the  family  intending  to 
proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  west  m 
the  following  spring.  In  the  fall  of  1847 
my  mother  and  her  brother,  Joseph 
Fielding,  made  a  trip  down  the  Missouri 
river  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  about  fifty  miles, 
for   the   purpose   of   obtaining  provisions 
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and  clothing  for  the  family  for  the  com- 
ing winter,  and  for  the  journey  across 
the  plains  the  following  spring.  They 
took  two  wagons  with  two  yokes  of  oxen 
on  each.  I  was  almost  nine  years  of  age 
at  this  time,  and  accompanied  my  mother 
and  uncle  on  this  journey  as  a  teamster. 
The  weather  was  unnropitious,  the  roads 
were  bad,  and  it  rained  a  great  deal  dur- 
ing the  journey,  so  that  the  trip  was  a 
very  hard,  trying  and  unpleasant  one. 
At  St.  Joseph  we  purchased  our  gro- 
ceries and  dry  goods,  and  at  Savannah 
we  laid  in  our  store  of  ilour,  meal,  corn, 
bacon,  and  other  provisions.  Returning 
to  Winter  Quarters,  we  camped  one  eve- 
ning in  an  open  grove  on  the  Missouri 
river  bottoms,  by  the  side  of  a  small 
spring,  which  emptied  into  the  river 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  us. 
We  were  in  plain  sight  of  the  river,  and 
could  apoarently  see  over  every  foot  of 
the  open  prairie  where  we  were  camped, 
to  the  river  on  the  southwest,  to  the 
bluffs  on  the  northeast,  and  to  the  timber 
which  skirted  the  prairies  on  the  right 
and  left.  Camping  near  by,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  were  some  men  with 
a  herd  of  beef  cattle,  which  they  were 
driving  to  Savannah  and  St.  Joseph  for 
market.  We  usually  unyoked  our  oxen 
and  turned  them  loose  to  feed  during  our 
encampments,  but  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  proximitv  of  this  herd  of  cattle, 
fearing  that  they  might  get  mixed  up 
and  driven  off  with  them,  we  turned  our 
oxen  out  to  feed  in  their  yokes.  Next 
morning  when  we  came  to  look  them  up, 
to  our  great  disappointment,  our  best 
yoke  of  oxen  was  not  to  be  found.  Uncle 
Fielding  and  I  spent  all  the  morning,  well 
nigh  until  noon,  hunting  .for  them,  but 
without  avail.  The  grass  was  tall,  and  in 
the  morning  was  wet  with  heavy  dew. 
Tramping  through  this  frass  and  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  bluffs,  we  were 
soaked  to  the  skin,  fatigued,  disheartened 
and  almost  exhausted.  In  this  pitiable 
plight  I  was  the  first  to  return  to  our 
wagons,  and  as  I  approached  I  saw  my 
mother  kneeling  down  in  prayer.  I  halted 
for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  gently 
near  enough  to  hear  her  pleading  with 
the  Lord  not  to  suffer  us  to  be  left  in 
this  helpless  condition,  but  to  lead  us  to 
recover  our  lost  team,  that  we  might 
continue  our  travels  in  safety.  When 
she  arose  from  her  knees,  I  was  stand- 
ing near  b-<'.  The  first  expression  I  saw 
upon  her  precious  face  was  a  lovely 
smile,  which,  discouraged  as  I  was,  gave 
me  renewed  hope  and  an  assurance  I  had 
not  felt  before.  A  few  moments  later. 
Uncle  Fielding  came  to  the  camp,  wet 
with  the  dews,  faint,  fati.gued.  and  thor- 
oughly disheartened.  His  first  words 
were,   'Well,   Mary,   the   cattle   are   gone.' 


Mother  replied  in  a  voice  which  fairly 
rang  with  cheerfulness,  'Never  mind,  your 
breakfast  has  been  waiting  for  hours, 
and  now,  while  you  and  Joseph  are  eat- 
ing, I  will  just  take  a  walk  out  and  see 
if  I  can  find  the  cattle.'  My  uncle  held 
up  his  hands  in  blank  astonishment,  and 
if  the  Missouri  had  suddenly  turned  to  . 
run  up  stream,  neither  of  us  could  have 
been  more  surprised.  'Whv,  Mary,'  he 
exclaimed,  'what  do  you  mean?  We  have 
been  all  over  this  country,  all  through  the 
timber,  and  through  the  herd  of  cattle, 
and  our  oxen  have  gone — they  are  not  to 
be  found.  I  believe  they  have  been  driv- 
en off,  and  it  is  useless  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  do  such  a  thing  as  to  hunt  for 
them.'  'Never  mind  me,'  said  mother, 
'get  your  breakfast  and  I  will  see,'  and 
she  started  toward  the  river.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  herd  of  beef  cattle  rode 
up  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek 
and  called  out,  'Madam,  I  saw  your 
oxen  over  in  that  direction  this  morning, 
about  daybreak,'  pointing  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  that  in  which  mother 
was  going.  We  heard  plainly  what  he 
said,  but  mother  went  right  on,  paid  no 
attention  to  his  remarks,  and  did  not 
even  turn  her  head  to  look  at  him.  A 
moment  later  the  man  rode  off  rapidly 
toward  his  herd,  which  had  been  gath- 
ered in  the  opening  near  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  and  they  were  soon  under 
full  drive  for  the  road  leading  for  Sa- 
vannah, and  soon  disappeared  from  view. 
My  mother  continued  straight  down  the 
little  stream  of  water,  until  she  stood 
almost  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
then  she  beckoned  to  us.  I  was  watching 
her  every  moment,  and  was  determined 
that  she  should  not  get  out  of  my  sight. 
Instantly  we  rose  from  the  'mess  chest' 
on  which  our  breakfast  had  been  s^i-ead, 
and  started  toward  her,  and,  like  John, 
who  out-ran  the  other  disciples,  I  out- 
ran my  uncle,  and  came  first  to  the  spot 
where  mother  stood.  There  I  saw  our 
oxen  fastened  to  a  clumo  of  willows  in 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulch  which  had 
been  washed  out  of  the  sandy  banks  of 
the  river  by  the  little  spring  creek,  per- 
fectly concealed  from  view.  We  were 
not  long  in  releasing  them  from  bondage 
and  getting  back  to  our  camp,  where  the 
other  cattle  had  been  fastened  to  the 
wagon  wheel  all  the  morning,  and  we 
were  soon  on  our  way  homeward  bound 
rejoicing.  This  circumstance  was  one  of 
the  first  practical  and  positive  demon- 
strations of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  It  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  and  has  been 
a  source  of  comfort,  assurance,  and 
guidance  to  me  throughout  all  my  life." 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  Jenson's  L.  D.  S. 
Biographical  Encyclopedia. 
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ANSWER  TO   PRAYER. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  morning 
about  a  little  boy  who  lived  some  years 
ago  in  a  town  not  far  from  Salt  Lake 
C  ity.  He  was  a  bright,  merry  little 
fellow,  always  willing  to  help  his  par- 
ents and  to  share  his  candy,  nuts  and 
apples  with  his  playmates. 

On  Sunday  mornings  he  went  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters  to  Sunday 
School,  and  there  he  learned  many 
beautiful  songs  and  stories,  and  also 
about  the  Heavenly  Father,  who  is  so 
kind  to  all  His  chldren. 

Well,  the  little  boy  grew  up  to  be  a 
man,  and  he  had  boys  and  girls  of  his 
own.  One  morning  the  mail  man 
brought  him  a  letter.  It  was  from  the 
president  of  our  Chruch.  What  do  you 
think  the  letter  was  about?  (Let  the 
children  guess.)  Yes,  it  was  a  call  for 
a  mission.  He  was  asked  if  he  would 
leave  his  home  and  loved  ones  and  go 
away  across  the  big  ocean  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  people  of  another 
land. 

He  was  willing  to  go.  But  he  did 
not  have  much  money,  and  he  would 
need  a  great  deal,  to  pay  his  fare  on 
the  train  and  on  the  ship,  and  also  to 
keep  him  for  two  or  three  years  while 
he  preached  the  gospel. 

In  the  evening  the  family  met  to- 
gether to  sing  a  hymn  and  to  pray  to 
God.  In  his  prayer  the  father  asked 
the  Lord  to  show  him  how  to  get  the 
money  for  his  mission. 

Then  while  they  sat  and  talked  over 
the  matter,  the  good  wife  and  mother 
said  :  "We  could  sell  a  piece  of  our 
land."' 

"Yes,"  said  the  father,  that  is  the 
only  way  we  could  get  some  money. 
Our  farm  is  small,  but  I  will  willing- 
ly sell  part  of  it  to  help  in  the  work 
of  the  Lord." 

So  the  piece  of  land  was  sold  and 
the  good  man  left  for  his  mission.  He 
got  along  very  well  for  about  a  year, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  mon- 
ey he  had  get  for  the  land  was  spent. 
Then   he  began   to   wonder  where   he 


would  get  more  money  to  last  him  to 
the  end  of  his  mission.  Some  of  his 
missionary  companions  loaned  him  a 
little ;  but  they  could  not  help  him 
long,  for  they  had  barely  enough  for 
themselves. 

The  missionary  arose  one  morning 
feeling  very  bad.  He  had  no  money 
at  all,  nor  could  he  get  any  from  home, 
for  his  family  did  not  have  any  either. 

His  companions  were  sitting  down 
to  breakfast  and  they  invited  him  to 
come  and  eat  with  them. 

"No,  thank  you,  brethren,"  he  said, 
"I  am  going  to  fast  this  morning'."  He 
put  on  his  overcoat  and  went  quietly 
out  of  the  house. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  guess  where 
he  went  to?  Yes,  he  went  to  prav  to 
the  Lord.  He  climbed  to  the  too  of 
a  very  high  hill  and  there  he  knelt 
down  and  praved  to  God  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  mission. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 
As  he  finished  his  pra-zer,  he  heard  a 
voice  soeak  to  him  from  heaven,  sav- 
ing, "You  will  get  money  in  the  sec- 
ond letter  you  receive  from  home." 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  haoov  he  felt ; 
he  was  so  haopy  that  he  cried  for  joy. 
Then  he  thanked  the  Lord  for  the  good 
news  He  had  sent  him,  and  started 
back. 

When  he  told  the  ottier  missionaries 
what  had  been  told  him  on  the  hill  top, 
they  rejoiced  with  him,  and  hoped  the 
letter  containing  the  monev  would 
come  soon. 

Well,  on  a  Monday  morning,  at  the 
end  of  two  weeks,  the  mail  man  hand- 
ed the  poor  missionary  a  letter.  When 
h-?  opened  it,  to  his  great  surprise,  he 
fnimfl  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from? 
It  came  from  the  missionary's  wife. 
and  this  is  how  she  got  it :  One  morn- 
ing a  good  woman  who  lived  across  the 
Ftreet  from  her  came  over  and  said, 
"When  I  arose  this  morning  a  little 
voice  told  me  to  come  over  and  loan 
vou  this  money  to  send  to  your  hus- 
band so  that  he  misfht  be  able  to  fill  his 
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mission.  He  can  pay  me  after  he  gets 
home." 

It  was  at  the  same  time  that  the 
missionary  was  praying  on  the  liill  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  told  the  woman 
to  take  the  money  o\er  to  his  wife  to 
send  to  him. 

This  sliows  us  that  the  Lord  will  an- 
swer our  prayers  when  we  love  and 
obey  Him. — W.  A.  M. 

Suggestive  Stories: 

Saved  Through  Prayer — Fragments 
of  Experience. 

Without  Purse  or  Script— Jenson"s 
L.  D.  S.  Biographical  Encyclopedia. 

Healed  through  the  Power  of  God — 
Leaves  frdm  \ly  Journal. 

SECOND  SUNDAY. 

Christ  Blesses  Little  Children. 

Text— Matt.  19:  13-15;  Luke  IS: 
15-17. 

Aim — Purity  of  soul  leads  to  Godli- 
ness. 

Lesson — When  you  are  not  well, 
what  do  your  mammas  and  papas  do 
to  help  you?  Asking  God  to  bless  you 
makes  you  feel  better  always,  doesn't 
it?  Well,  when  Christ  was  preaching 
to  His  people  one  day  and  blessing 
those  that  were  sick  and  afflicted,  a 
great  many  mothers  wanted  their  lit- 
tle children  blessed  by  Him  that  they 
might  be  well  and  keep  well  and 
learn  to  do  what  was  right  and  good. 
So  they  came  to  Jesus  with  the  chil- 
dren, but  when  His  disciples  saw  them 
they  thought  the  mothers  shouldn't 
bother  Christ  that  way  and  so  made 
some  of  them  feel  very  bad.  But  Christ 
spoke  up  to  His  disciples  and  said, 
"Suffer  Httle  children  to  come  unto  me 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Then  He  blessed  them  and  the  mothers 
and  children  went  away  feeling  happy. 
And  so  you  see  it  doesn't  matter  how 
little  we  are,  if  we  are  good  and  pure 
and  want  God  to  help  us  He  is  always 
glad  to  do  it. 


THIRD  SUNDAY. 

The  Widow's  Mite. 

Text— Mark  12:  41-44:  Luke  21: 
1-4. 

Aim :  To  show  that  it  is  not  the 
amount  or  size  of  the  gift  that  God  is 
most  pleased  with,  but  the  love  with 
which  it  is  given. 

Talk  :  At  one  time  when  Christ  was 
here  on  earth.  He  was  in  the  temple 
speaking  to  the  people  and  it  haopened 
to  be  on  a  dav  when  the  people  came 
to  make  offerings,  just  as  your  papas 
and  mammas  pay  offerings  on  Fast 
Sundays.  As  he  was  watching  them 
he  saw  many  rich  men  rmd  women 
'"aking  a  great  show  as  thcv  dropped 
th"ir  big  pieces  of  money  with  a  ring 
■nto  the  treasury  boxes.  Rut  by  and 
by  there  came  a  poor  widow  who  had 
to  work  verv  hard  for  everv  little  bit 
of  n^oney  she  had,  and  that  dav  sh" 
hid  onlv  t«'o  mites.  Now  a  mite  !•=;• 
nnich  less  than  a  nickel :  but  al- 
though it  was  all  she  had,  she  gav?  it 
freelv  and  felt  very  sorry  that  sh?  (p'd 
not  have  more  to  give. 

When  Christ  saw  that  she  had  given 
in  nure  love  all  that  she  had  He  was 
so  happy  that  he  He  spoke  to  the  ^co- 
'ile  and  told  them  that  the  poor  wido-- 
had  done  more  than  all  the  rich  inen 
because  she  had,  through  her  great 
lov"  for  God,  given  all  she  had.  She 
couldn't  do  more  than  that. 

So  if  we  have  only  a  very  little  thin-'; 
to  giv:  and  really  -d'ant  to  giv"  't  to 
Ii'It  t'''c  poor  or  make  someone  ha-"'^v. 
we  will  soon  know  how  hapny  it  mak"'^ 
other  feel  and  we,  too,  will  be  hannv 
because  our  love  goes  with  that  kind  of 
gift. 

LAST    SUNDAY FEBRUARY   26. 

Subject — Kindness  to  Animals. 

Aim — Kindness  to  our  animal  and 
bird  friends  should  be  a  pleasure  as 
well  as  a  duty. 

Gemory  Gem : 

"Kind  hearts  are  the  gardens, 

Kind  thouglits  are  the  roots. 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms, 

Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits." 
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Note — This  memory  gem  has  been 
given  to  the  children  before. 

Reference— "In  the  Child  World," 
by  Emile  Poulson. 

Suggestions — Emphasize  the  fact 
that  itis  our  duty  to  take  care  of  our 
animal  and  bird  friends.  It  should  be 
a  pleasure  to  care  for  them.  Talk 
about  the  horses,  the  cows,  the  dog, 
the  sheep,  the  birds,  etc. 

1 — How  do  they  help  us? 

2 — What  do  they  give  us? 

Stories — "Edward  and  the  Robins," 
"Rattlesnakes  in  Camp"  (Life  of  Jo- 
seph Smith  by  George  Q.  Cannon,  p. 
167). 

Adapt  stories  from  "Black  Beauty," 
"Beautiful  Joe"  or  "Dickey  Downey." 

Edzvard  and  the  Robins. 

"Put  it  back.  Edward!  Do  out  it  back!" 
said  Ned. 

"Why,"  whispered  Edward,  with  a 
startled  glance  along  the  wood-path. 
"Is  the  master  in  sight,  Ned?" 

"No,  but  we  are  in  sight  of  the  Mas- 
ter,   Edward." 

Edward  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  put  his  fingers  into  the  open  mouth 
of  one  of  the  un-fledged  robins.  "You 
frightened  me  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
"but  I  see  you  were  only  talking  Sun- 
day School  talk.  Of  course,  since  Mr. 
Grant  has  forbidden  us  to  touch  the  nests 
here,  we  must  take  care  that  he  doesn't 
see   us,   that's   all." 

"Put  it  back,  Edward,  put  it  back!" 
pleaded  the  older  boy.  "The  nest  is.  as 
much  its  home  as  your  mother's  cottage 
is  yours;  and  those  four  little  robins  can 
no  more  live  and  grow  if  you  destroy  it, 
than  your  baby  sisters  could  live  and 
grow  if  they  had  no  home  and  no 
mother." 

"Im  not  harming  the  mother,"  mut- 
tered  Edward. 

"But  suppose,"  said  Ned,  "that  your 
mother  should  come  home  some  night 
after  her  work,  feeling  happy  and  think- 
ing of  the  rest  she  would  have  in  her 
own  snug  little  home,  with  all  her  chil- 
dren around  her — and  suppose  that, 
just  as  she  reached  the  old  lilac  tree  by 
the  gate,  she  were  to  look  up  and  see 
there  were  no  little  ones  to  meet  her,  no 
warm,  cheery  room  to  rest  in,  not  even 
a  sign  of  the  dear  old  cottage  to  be  seen. 
If  such  a  thing  should  happen  to  your 
mother,  would  you  say  that  no  one  had 
harmed   her?" 

"I    don't    know    anything    about    that," 


stammered  Edward.  "What  has  that  to 
do  with  the  nest?  The  old  bird  can 
make'  another." 

"Yes,  so  she  can,  and  your  mother 
could  find  another  cottage.  But  what 
heart  would  the  mother  bird  or  your 
mother  have  to  do  that?" 

"It  would  not  be  a  home  to  the  bird 
without  her  little  ones,  or  to  your  moth- 
er without  her  babies." 

"My  mother  without  her  babies,"  said 
Edward,  "that's  very  different." 

"Not  so  very  different,"  answered  Ned. 
"My  father  said  that  mother  birds  some- 
times die  of  grief  when  they  find  their 
nest  gone.  Please  put  it  back,  Ed- 
ward." 

"Not  very  likely,  when  I  have  had  all 
this  trouble  getting  it,"  said  Edward,  in 
a  surly  tone. 

"Just  put  it  back  for  ten  minutes," 
pleaded   Ned. 

"To  take  it  again  after  that?" 

"Yes,  if  you  like." 

"What  good  will  that  do?" 

"Put  it  back  for  ten  minutes,  while  I 
tell  you  a  story." 

Edward  put  the  nest  back,  and  the  two 
boys  sat  down  together  among  the  clover. 

"Look,  Edward!  Look!"  cried  Ned, 
joyfully.  "See  the  robin  flying  straight  to 
the  tree.  It  is  the  mother  bird;  see  how 
happy  she  is  to  find  her  nest  and  her 
little  ones.  Are  you  not  glad  you  put 
the  nest  back  when  you  did?" 

"Ten  minutes  is  not  very  long,"  mut- 
tered  Edward.     "Tell  your   story,   Ned." 

"It  is  only  about  mother,  the  children, 
and  myself,"  said  Ned.  "I  was  a  very 
little  fellow,  the  twins  were  dots  of 
things  and  the  baby  was  only  a  month 
or  two  old.  Father  was  working  for 
Mr.  Grant,  and  he  thought  very  highly 
of  him,  just  as  all  the  men  do  now.  I 
did  not  liKe  him,  because  he  would  not 
allow  us  boys  to  throw  at  the  birds  or 
rob    their    nests." 

"One  day  as  I  was  going  through  this 
A-ery  wood,  I  took  a  thrush's  nest  with 
five  tiny  birds  in  it.  I  hid  them  in  the 
basket  I  was  carrying  to  mother.  I  knew 
that  we  had  an  old  wicker  cage  under 
the  wood-shed  at  home,  and  I  thought 
tliat  I  would  out  the  birds  in  it  and 
watch  them.  The  nest  was  very  dry,  and 
I  burned  it  so  that  I  might  not  be 
found   out. 

"Mother  was  very  busy  indoors,  so  I 
put  the  birds  in  the  cage  without  her  see- 
ing me;  for  I  knew  that  she  would  punish 
me  if  she  learned  I  had  been  cruel  to  the 
little  creatures. 

"I  soon  noticed  that  mother  was  in 
trouble  for  father  had  not  come  home, 
and  she  did  not  know  the  reason.  At  last 
I  was  sent  to  bed,  and  I  lay  and  thought 
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about  the  birds  in  the  cage  out  under  the 
wood-shed.  At  length  I  slept  and 
dreamed  that  father  had  not  come  home 
and  I  had  been  sent  out  to  find  him.  On 
my  way  I  asked  a  man  I  met  if  he  knew 
why  my  father  had  not  come  home.  He 
told  me  Mr.  Grant  had  turned  father 
from  work  and  that  we  were  to  leave  our 
house  the  next  day.  We  should  then  be 
like  the  birds  I  had  put  in  the  cage — • 
without   a   home. 

"There  was  not  a  song  of  birds  in  the 
woods  as  I  went  back  to  the  house.  I 
found  my  mother  getting  the  children 
ready  to  leave.  She  was  crying  and  so 
were  they.  I  tried  to  comfort  her  and 
then  went  out  to  look  at  the  birds.  They 
were  dead,  and  so  great  was  my  distress 
that  I  awoke.     It  was  a  dream." 

"Is  that  all,'  asked  Edward. 

"That  is  all,  and  your  ten  minutes  have 
passed.    Will  you  take  the  nest  again?" 

"Tell  anotlier  story.  There  is  no  hur- 
ry about  taking  the  nest,"  said  Edward. 

Do  you  think  Edward  took  the  nest? 

Rattlesnakes  in  Camp. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  believed  in 
being  kind  to  animals.  When  Zion's 
Camp  was  traveling  along,  he  told  the 
members  that  they  should  not  kill  any 
animal  unless  they  had  to  do  so  to 
keep  them  from  starving.  One  day  while 
the  Prophet's  tent  was  being  oitched  at 
camp,  the  men  saw  three  rattlesnakes, 
and  were  going  to  kill  them;  but  Joseph 
told  them  to  stop.  He  asked  the  Elders 
how  the  serpent  would  ever  stop  being 
cruel  and  hurting  people  when  the  serv- 
ants of  God  made  war  upon  it  and  tried 
to  kill  it.  He  said:  "Men  themselves 
must  first  become  harmless  before  they 
can  expect  the  brute  creation  to  be  so. 
When  man  shall  lose  his  own  vicious  dis- 
position and  cease  to  destroy  the.  in- 
ferior animals,  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may 
dwell  together  and  the  suckling  child  play 
with   the   serpent  in   safety." 

Soon  the  brethren  found  the  truth  of 
what  the  Prophet  had  said.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  camp  lay  down  on  the 
prairie   one   day  to   rest.     He   fell   asleep 


with  his  hat  in  his  hand.  While  he  slept 
a  large  rattlesnake  crawled  up  and  coiled 
between  him  and  his  hat,  and  when  the 
man  awoke,  he  tound  the  serpent's  head 
not  a  foot  from  his  own.  He  did  not 
harm  it,  and  when  some  of  his  com- 
panions wanted  to  kill  it,  he  stopped  them 
and  said:  "No,  I  will  protect  him,  for 
he  and  I  have  had  a  good  nap  together." 
Although  the  snake  was  roused,  it  made 
no  effort  to  strike. 

Rest  Exercise. 

This  little  boy  is  going  to  bed; 
(Close  left  hand,  with  pointer  finger  up.) 
Down  on  the  pillow  he  lays  his  heau, 
(Place  -ointer  finger  of  left  hand  on  palm 

of   riglit    hand,    using   the    thumb    of 

right  hand  for  pillow.) 
Wraps  himself  in  the  covers  tight; 
This  is  the  way  he  sleeps  all  night. 
(Close  right  hand  over  pointer  finger  of 

left   hand.) 
Morning  comes  he  opens  his  eyes, 
nack   with   a   toss   the   cover  flies 
(Open  right  hand  quickly.) 
Up    he   jumps, 
(Left  pointer  finger  of  left  hand  off  right 

palm  quickly.) 

Is  dressed 
(Rub   right    fingers   down   nointer    finger 

of  left  hand.) 

And   awav 
Ready  for  frolic  and  play  all  day. 
(Put  left  hand  back  of  you.) 

The  Child's  "Thank  You"  Song. 

We  thank  you,  thank  you,  mother  dear, 

We  thank  you,  father,  too; 
We  thank  you,  thank  you,  every  one, 

For  all  the  things  you  do. 

You  give  us  all  the  food  we  eat. 

You  buy  us  clothes  to  wear; 
We  thank  you  for  our  homes  so  dear, 

And  for  your  loving  care. 

This  may  be  sung  to  the  tune,  "The 
Harvest  of  the  Squirrel  and  the  Hon- 
ey-Bee"— Gaynor's  "Songs  of  the 
Child  World,"  No.  1. 
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The  Mountain  Lion. 

(Felis  Concolor.) 
Sv  Claude  T.  Barnes,  M.  S.  P.  R.,  M.  B.  S,  Jf/.,  M.  A.  O.  U. 


Of  all  the  big  game  animals  of 
America  none,  perhaps,  is  so  little 
known  or  so  inaccurately  described 
in  natural  histories  as  the  mountain 
lion.  This  dearth  of  reliable  data  is 
due  more  to  the  elusive  habits  of  the 
beast  than  to  any  indifference  on  the 
part  of  man,  for  no  fox  could  be  more 
evasive,  no  thief  more  stealthy  than 
this  great  yellow  cat  of  the  West. 

The  mountain  lion  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic American  animal,  having 
from  the  very  earliest  date  entered 
somewhat  into  the  history  of  the  West- 
ern hemisphere.  Columbus  mentioned 
having  seen  lions  off  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras ;  Coronado  saw  them  in  Mexico 
and  other  early  writers,  such  as  Lau- 
donniere,'^  Thos.  Hariot^  and  John 
Hawkins,^  saw  lions  in  the  new  coun- 
try. 


1  Hakluut  Soc,  1847,  p.  193, 

2  "A  Brief  and  True  Account  of  the  New 
Food  Land  of  Virginia,"  1587,  1.  c.  p.  333. 

3  First  Voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  John 
Hawkins,  1562,  1.  c,  p.  616. 


The  names  of  the  mountain  lion 
are  legion ;  for  instance,  what  is  called 
the  "Panther"  in  Texas,  the  "Mexi- 
can Lion"  in  the  South,  the  "Cougar" 
in  books,  "Deer  Tiger"  in  Guiana, 
"Puma"  among  scientists,  "Painter" 
in  the  East  and  the  "Catamount"  is 
merely  the  mountain  lion  of  the  West. 
Other  names  of  the  cougar  or  moun- 
tain .lion  are  as  various  as  the  works 
of  Daedalus,  a  few  of  the  more  pic- 
turesque among  them,  native  and  oth- 
erwise, being  the  following:  "Chim- 
bica,"  "Leon,"  "Yutin,"  "Miztli," 
"Pagi,"  "Puma,"  "Red  Tiger," 
".American  Lion,"  "Silver  Lion,"  "Bra- 
zilian Cat,"  "Brown  Tiger,"  "Mischi- 
pischu,"  "Ingronga,"  "Guazuara,"  "In- 
gronga-sinda,"  "Schunta-Haschka" 
and  "Ihtupah-achati." 

The  mountain  lion  which,  in  the 
western  hemisphere  is  exceeded  in  size 
by  only  one  other  member  of  the  cat 
family- — the  Jaguar  of  South  America 
— is  more  widely  distributed  than  al- 
most any  other  terrestrial  mammal,  be- 
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ing  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  North 
and  South  America.  Mountain  lions 
are  especially  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Utah,  Idaho,  C(-lorado 
and  Wyoming. 

In  both  size  and  color  the  mountain 
lion  resembles  the  female  African  lion 
from  which  it  gets  its  name.  There 
is  no  comparison  in  ferocity,  however ; 
and  unlike  the  cougar  the  African  lion 
cannot  climb  trees.  The  cougar's  size 
is,  however,  somewhat  in  dispute, 
Roosevelt  insisting  in  his  book,  "With 
the  Cougar  Hounds,"  that  it  never 
"comes  anywhere  near  being  nine  feet 
in  length."  This,  I  am  sure,  however, 
is  untrue  as  I  myself  measured  a  skin 
in  the  establishment  of  R.  Stenzel  and 
Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  which  went  nine 
feet  five  inches  tip  to  tip.  In  response 
to  an  inquiry,  Buffalo  Jones,  the  great 
hunter,  who  recently  lassoed  lions  in 
Africa,  wrote  me  from  Boston  that  the 
largest  mountain  lion  he  "ever  saw 
measured  ten  feet  four  inches,  from 
tip  to  tip,  after  it  was  skinned."  Other 
measurements  disproving  Roosevelt  I 
have  given  below. ^ 

Ordinarily  the  movmtain  lion  re- 
sembles the  female  African  lion  though 
anomalous  individuals  are  at  times  tak- 
en. In  1909  one  was  captured  which 
had  a  mane.  Buffalo  Jones  informed 
me  that  he  had  seen  cougars  of  every 
shade  from  "light  gray  to  dark  red" 
and  True  took  one  which  was  "vin- 
aceous  tawny  overlaid  everywhere  with 
large  dusky  spots."  Usually,  however, 
the  cougar  is  reddish  in  summer  and 
of  a  grayish  cast  in  winter. 

Though  the  cougar's  head  is  small 
its  teeth  are  remarkably  strong:  with 
one  bite  they  crash  into  a  dog's  brain. 
In  fact  at  one  time  a  cougar  bit  the 
corner  clean  off  one  of  Roosevelt's 
gun  stocks ! 

The  young  mountain  lion,  pale  rusty 
gray  in  color,  is  covered  with  numer- 


*  9  ft.  6  in.,  Phineas  Bodily,  Kaysville, 
Utah  ;  9  ft.  1  in,,  James  G.  Needham,  Gales- 
burg.  III. ;  10  ft.,  "American  Field,"  Vol. 
24.  1885,  p.  486;  11  ft.  3  in.  (?),  "Forest 
and  Stream,"  Vol.  19,  1882,  p.  12/. 


ous  distinct  round  blotches  like  those 
of  the  leopard ;  but  in  time  the  spots 
disappear.  One  who  has  never  seen 
a  young  cougar  would  in  fact  almost 
insist  it  to  be  a  young  leopard ;  and, 
in  fact,  an  early  scientist,  Garcilasso 
de  la  Vega,  unhesitatingly  wrote  that 
the  young  he  found  with  a  cougar 
were  "sons  of  a  tiger  for  their  skins 
were  marked  with  their  sire's  spots. "^ 

The  kittens,  usually  two  in  number, 
remain  with  the  mother  until  they  art 
grown  or  have  at  least  learned  to  hunt. 
They  are  born  at  various  times 
throughout  the  early  year  and  do  not 
open  their  eyes  until  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day. 

The  lair  is  usually  a  shallow  cavern 
on  the  face  of  some  inaccessible  cliff 
or  ledge ;  but  if  there  are  no  rocks 
about,  a  bed  of  sticks,  weeds,  mosses, 
leaves,  and  grasses  is  built  in  a  dense 
thicket. 

Cougars  are  sometimes  tamed, 
though  when  a  year  old  they  usually 
manifest  ill-temper  and  treachery.  .\c- 
cording  to  Jardine,  the  celebrated  actor 
Edmund  Kean  possessed  one  which 
for  a  year  or  so  followed  him  about 
loose  and  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
play  around  company  in  the  clubs  of 
London. 

Many  of  the  habits  of  this  elusive 
cat  are,  however,  still  in  doubt :  for 
instance,  it  is  undetermined  whether 
they  ever  hunt  in  packs.  Thomas  Ab- 
bott, a  Utah  pioneer,  says  that  in  the 
early  days  he  saw  three  hungry  lions 
chasing  a  deer,  one  running  at  each 
side  and  the  other  at  the  rear ;  and 
others  have  seen  them  thus  chase  a 
deer  up  a  canyon  into  the  deep  snow. 

Preponderating  evidence,  however, 
proves  that  as  a  rule  cougars  are  soli- 
tary wanderers,  depending  upon  in- 
dividual prowess  in  the  capturing  of 
game.  Always  shy,  always  alert,  a 
cougar  can  sneak  about  for  hours  be- 
fore its  presence  becomes  known  by 
its  blow,  and  in  the  night  time  it  may 
become  not  only  troublesome  but  dar- 
ing. 

^  Royal  Commentaries  (1609,  Book  8"). 
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A  matter  of  considerable  dispute  is 
the  courage  of  tiie  cougar,  the  weight 
of  opinion  being  that  it  is  cowardly. 
Dwight  Huntington  says  that  it  is  a 
match  for  the  great  grizzly  bear ;  but 
Roosevelt  denies  this,  admitting  only 
that  it  will  kill  bear  cubs.  It  will  nev- 
ertheless attack  a  wolf  if  extremely 
hungry ;  but,  when  surrounded  by  a 
man  and  dogs,  it  will  not  charge  un- 
less the  hunter  walk  almost  to  it.  In 
fact,  Hornaday  says  it  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  savage  dog.  Even  a 
female  cougar  will  desert  her  young 
after  a  brief  encounter  with  the  hounds 
and  scamper  up  a  nearby  tree.  Thomas 
Abbott  says,  however,  that  a  sheep- 
herder  who  picked  up  a  stray  cougar 
kitten  was  forced  to  d.-op  it  inglorious- 
ly  when  the  mother  furiously  rushed 
at  him  from  the  bushes.  The  pres- 
ence of  dogs  might  have  intimidated 
her. 

It  is  indisputable  that  a  cougar  will 
at  times  attack  and  kill  a  human  be- 
ing especially  a  child.  Miss  E.  R. 
Cannon  related  that  a  Mexican  dis- 
covered a  cougar  eating  at  the  en- 
trails of  his  boy  whom  lie  had  sent  to 
look  for  horses ;  likewise,  the  daily 
papers  of  January  31,  1909,  told  of 
the  killing  of  a  two-year-old  boy  at 
Balboa,  Cal.,  though  my  letters  failed 
to  bring  verification. 

Dwight  Huntington  says  that  a  cou- 
gar in  Wasli,ington  iattacked  school 
children  on  their  way  to  school,  a  brave 
boy  with  a  club  finally  putting  it  to 
flight ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity,  a  moun- 
tain lion  held  up  the  sherifif  of  Mason 
county  and  Col.  Richardson,  refusing 
to  give  the  road  until  clubs  and  stones 
were  used.  G.  A.  Welden  reports  that 
a  cougar  chased  a  man  until  it  became 
entangled  in  a  barb-w(re  fence  ;  Roose- 
velt says  that  a  negro  was  killed  by 
a  cougar  and  a  girl  stalked  by  one 
which  was  shot  before  tlie  final  spring. 
Professor  Brewer  tells  tiow  one  near- 
ly ripped  a  boys  cheek  out  before  an 
old  man  shot  it;  in  this  case  it  had 
entered  the  dooryard  where  the  lad 
was  playing. 


Many  hunters  inform  me  that  they 
have  been  followed  by  a  mountain  lion 
though  there  seemed  little  more  than 
curiosity  in  the  act.  Darwin,  in  his 
"Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  relates  that 
two  men  and  a  woman  were  killed  by 
cougars  in  Chili;  McMurtie  says  that 
a  woman  was  in  early  days  killed  in 
Pennsylvania.  I  myself  was  informed 
that  when  the  railroad  was  being  built 
through  Montpelier  a  <;ougar  sprang 
from  a  clifT  upon  a  lone  man  on  the 
track  and  devoured  him. 

Several  times  I  have  heard  the  cou- 
gar's cry  in  the  night  time ;  it  sounds 
like  the  screaming  of  a  child,  and  lin- 
gers in  the  mind  like  the  sight  of  a 
terrible  hobgoblin.  The  screech  is  re- 
peated at  intervals,  and,  curiously 
enough,  resembles  the  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation of  the  cougar's  native 
names. 

Ordinarily  only  the  males  screech, 
and  then  only  in  the  breeding  season, 
the  female's  wail  being  merely  an  an- 
swer or  call.  When  treed,  a  cougar 
will  snarl  or  growl  in  low  thunderous 
tones  and  at  the  death  may  even  squall, 
though  ordinarily  it  is  silent  to  the 
very  end.  In  captivity  it  at  times 
purrs  like  a  cat. 

A  cougar  is  soon  winded,  an  or- 
dinary dog  being  able  to  overtake  it 
within  a  few  hundred  yaras ;  but  it 
takes  days  to  track  it  down  in  the 
snow.  It  can  scale  boughs  twenty  feet 
high  and  may  at  times  flee  by  jumping 
from  tree  to  tree. 

In  defending  itself  a  cougar  strikes 
with  its  forepaw  or,  lying  on  its  back, 
tries  to  rip  its  antagonist  open  with 
its   claws. 

In  a  single  night,  one  may  ravage  a 
stock  farm  wreaking  its  desires  par- 
ticularly on  the  colts,  sheep,  calves, 
and  pigs.  Phineas  Bodily  saw  one  kill 
ten  sheep  in  as  many  minutes ;  sneak- 
ing on  them  as  they  slept,,  it  bit  one 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  then  another, 
and  another — all  before  scarcelv  a 
sound  was  made.  He  has  known  a 
cougar  to  jump  a  nine-foot  fence  tak- 
ing a  grown  sheep  out  with  him. 
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When  hungry  a  cougar  may  kill  a 
full-grown  antelope,  or  wapiti,  though 
it  can  never  catch  them  if  the  first  few 
bounds  are  unsuccessful.  Game  birds, 
rabbits,  porcupines,  coyotes,  wild  cats, 
foxes,  bear  cubs,  raccoons,  skunks  and 
even  wolves  at  times  enter  into  its  fare. 

It  is  difficult  to  poison  cougars  and, 
in   fact,   almost  useless  to  hunt  them 


without  dogs,  from  which  they  readily 
scamper  up  a  tree. 

Some  Indians  prefer  the  white  veal- 
like flesh  of  mountain  lion  to  beef  or 
deer,  but  in  South  America,  being  a 
sacred  animal  it  kills  llamas  with  im- 
punity. 

Altogether  the  cougar  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  well  as  troublesome 
wanderers  of  the  wilds. 
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HOW  DO   YOU    LIKE      MY   NEW    PO\Y  ." 


^  GEMS  FROM  THE  LIVING  ORACLES.  ® 

w  m 

h/*J  EDITORS  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR:  J*N 

9SSt  In   answer  to    your  request  for  a  "gem  thought"     I   am  enclosing  here-  fSyi 

^J^  with  several  paragraphs  from  the  book   "Great  Truths"  by  William  George  ^J 

L\M  ^o'^^^"-       I  believe   these    gems   will   be  as  valuable  to  the  readers   of  the  ^\) 

SsSt  Juvenile   Instructor  as  anything  that  I  might   write.     I  heartily  recommend  VnJ 

^J^  this    book  to   all  your  readers.  L^^ 


Your  brother. 


"Truth  is  the  rock  foundation  of  every  great 
chara<fler.    It  is  loyalty  to  the  right  as  we  see  it; 
^^    it  is  courageous  living  of  our  lives  in  harmony  with 
SW    ow  ideals;  it  is  always— power." 


"Let>  us  cultivate  that  sterling  honor  that  holds 
our  word  so  supreme,  so  sacred,  that  to  forget,  it 
would  seem     crime,  to  deny  it  would  be  impossible." 
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^Q  t  *Tp*  lEACH  the  child  in  a  thousand  ways,  directly  VM 

M  1        and  indire<flly,  the  power  of  truth,  the  beauty  CQ 

Q/  ^^1     of  truth,  and  the  sweetness  and  rest  of  com-  P4 

hn  panionship  with  truth.    And  if  truth  be  the  pu 

M  rock-foundation  of  the  child's  character,  as  a  fact,  0^ 

^y  not>  as  a  theory,  the  future  of  that  child  is  as  fully  ^\\ 

kU  assured  as  it  is   possible  for  human  prevision  to  Sis 

Kl  guarantee."  JSJ 

KO  W 

K^  "The  power  of  truth,  in  its  highest,  purest,  and  y^ 

h^  most>  exalted  phases,  stands  squarely  on  four  basic  ^ 

hW  lines  of  relation-  the  love  of  truth,  the  search  for  ^ 

^^  truth,  faith  in  truth,  and  work  for  truth."  **' 
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The  Long  Winter  Evenings. 


It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
these  seasons  of  quiet  enjoyment 
around  the  family  hearthstone  are  a 
special  God-send  to  the  home  or  may 
be  made  such,  if  the  parents  are  wise 
and  far-seeing.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  country  homes  where  there  are 
fewer  outside  attractions,  and  the  long- 
evening  hours  find  the  home  circle 
complete.  Ah,  mothers  and  fathers, 
this  is  your  golden  opportunity ;  it  can 
be  yours  but  a  few  years  at  most  and 
then  your  loved  ones  will  perhaps  be 
scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  And  be  assured  their  choicest 
memories,  will  be  of  those  delightful, 
long — but  too  short — winter  evenings, 
when  shut  out  from  the  winter's  cold 
and  shut  in  by  the  cosy  hearth,  the\ 
lost  themselves  in  a  good  story,  plaved 
games,  listened  to  father  as  he  read 
the  news  from  home  and  other  lands, 
had  a  "family  sing"'  and  crept  into 
bed  with  mother's  kiss  upon  their 
brow. 

You  that  read  these  words,  if 
blessed  with  a  happy  home  in  child- 
hood, know  them  to  be  true.  Higher 
than  all  the  honor  or  paltry  riches  of 
earth  you  count  those  memories  that 
have  had  such  a  staying,  holding  pow- 
er in  times  of  great  temptation  or  dire 
distress.  You  could  not  be  untrue  to 
that  beautiful  picture  and  the  higli 
ideals  it  has  unconsciously  wrought 
into  your  life. 

When  I  think  of  the  possibilities  to 
the  home  of  the  long  winter  evenings, 
my  heart  is  so  full  that  pen  falters ! 

How  can  they  be  dull,  lonely  ot 
monotonous  with  your  children  about 
you !  Think  what  a  rare  chance  to  get 
acquainted  with  them,  to  become  their 
companion,  aye  their  "chum !"  As 
you  help  them  in  their  school  work, 
listen  to  their  wonderful  tales  or  draw 
from  your  own  childhood  stories  that 
will  enchant  and  inspire. 

The  long  summer  days  with  their 
scant  evenings  are  so  full  of  work  and 
outside  attractions  that  the  mother  sees 


very  little  of  her  children  save  at  meal 
times,  which  are  too  apt  to  be  hur- 
ried,— and  when  she  kisses  them  good- 
night. 

Our  beloved  Longfellow  sang  beau- 
tifully of  the  twilight — that  pause  in 
the  day's  occupation  that  is  known  as 
the  Children's  Hour — and  were  I  a 
poet  I  would  like  to  immortalize  the 
long  winter  evenings  as  the  Father- 
Mother  Hour. 

The  ties  of  love  can  never  be  woven 
and  strengthened  between  parent  and 
child,  between  brother  and  sister,  as 
at  these  quiet,  opportune  times.  There 
is  no  better  chance  for  laying  deep 
the  foundation  principles  of  noble 
character  and  for  the  seed-sowing  of 
habits  of  thought  and  action  that  shall 
prove  a  harvest  of  blessing  all  down 
the  years. 

But  listen,  proud  father  and  tender- 
ly anxious  mother:  these  so-much-de- 
sired things  cannot  be  gained  by 
"strict  discipline,"  "pious  talk"  or 
"moral  nagging." 

We  ourselves  must  be  "living  exam- 
ples" of  the  honesty,  integrity  and  the 
virtues  we  wish  them  to  show  forth — 
we  must  really  and  truly  enter  into 
their  life  as  companions,  simple  though 
their  joys  and  sorrows  may  often  ap- 
pear to  us.  This  tie  alone  will  hold 
when  the  storms  of  life  beat  hard  up- 
on them.  We  must  learn  that  by  wise- 
ly, tactfully  making  good  books  as 
their  choice  friends,  we  are  throwing 
around  them  a  wonderful  protection 
— they  will  speak  to  their  inner  mind 
and  conscience  as  cannot  sermons  or 
platitudes. 

With  so  many  good  books,  papers 
and  magazines  at  our  command,  and 
as  to  price,  within  reach  of  the  poor- 
est, why  don't  we  see  to  it  that  the 
verv  best  are  in  our  children's  hands. 
Do  vou  know  the  power  of  this  taste 
and  love  of  good  literature  for  help 
and  upliftment?  It  is  simply  incal- 
culable. And  where  is  a  better 
opportunity    than    around    the    home 
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fireside,  these  long  winter  evenings 
as  you  read  to  them  from  books  of 
story,  travel  or  history. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  child  un- 
derstands, absorbs  and  appreciates 
what  is  read  to  him,  long  before  he 
can  master  the  text  for  himself ;  and 
when  he  can  read  the  love  of  the  good 
has  been  deeply  implanted. 

Have  you  never  noticed  how  much 
he  drinks  in  that  is  even  beyond  his 
years,  if  intelligently  read  aloud?  It 
makes  a  wholesome,  intelligent  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  children's  minds 
grow  and  develop. 

Let  us  revive  or  form  this  habit  of 
reading  aloud  from  some  interesting 
and  helpful  book  or  paper,  these  long 
winter  evenings — taking  time  to  ex- 
plain the  hard  words — having  Mary 
and  John  look  up  their  pronunciation 
in  the  dictionary — while  Fanny  and 
Lou  hunt  the  places  named  in  the  big 
atlas.  Why,  the  tedious  hours  will 
be  spent  all  too  soon.     Try  it. 

The  past  winter  I  have  had  some  ex^ 
perience  with  the  long  winter  evenings, 
that  at  the  risk  of  being  personal,  I  am 
going  to  relate,  for  the  sake  of  the  sug- 
gestions they  may  contain  to  those 
who  consider  them  long  and  lonely? 

There  were  just  three  of  us,  my 
aged  father,  my  nephew  of  twelve  and 
myself.  Living  in  the  country  with 
no  near  neighbors,  we  had  few  callers 
to  break  the  monotony  of  the  day  and 
none  of  an  evening. 

Byron  attended  school  so  most  of 
the  time  it  was  just  father  and  L  Per- 
haps I  didn't  look  forward  to  the  lad's 
home  coming  at  night ;  he  was  so  hap- 
py-hearted, bright  and  well. 

Coming  from  a  family  of  five  lively 
youngsters,  "to  do  chores  for  grandpa 
and  be  company  for  Aunt  Stell,"  I 
realized  that  there  would  be  quite  a 
vacancy  to  fill !  All  was  so  quiet  and 
monotonous  here  and  the  evenings  be- 
ginning about  five  o'clock ! 

But  the  boy's  love  of  music  helped 
greatly  in  solving  the  problem.  He 
wanted  to  "take  lessons"  and  so  I  be- 
gan with  him.     He  proved  a  very  apt 


scholar  and,  better  still,  had  an  inborn 
love  of  music  in  his  little  soul  that 
made  it  quite  a  delight  to  practice.  So 
I  never  had  to  urge  and  this  one  hour 
was  pleasantly  passed  and  I  must  tell 
you  father  and  I  took  great  comfort 
and  pride  in  watching  his  progress 
from  night  to  night;  it  was  never 
wearisome. 

After  this,  which  was  always  the 
first  thing  following  supper  and  chores, 
we  had  a  song  service  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  How  By- 
ron did  love  to  sing  and  his  voice  was 
very  sweet,  rich  and  clear.  Well,  be- 
fore all  the  long  winter  evenings  had 
passed,  we  had  quite  an  extended  re- 
pertoire from  a  half  dozen  different 
hymn  and  song  books,  and  grandpa 
thought  us  entertainiiig  enough  to  take 
the  stage !  Later  we  mingled  duets 
(instrumental)  and  "pieces"  in  our 
evening  programs. 

And  then  came  the  story-book  time 
which  was  an  equal  delight  to  all.  We 
refreshed  ourselves  with  "travels"  in 
our  own  and  foreign  lands,  tracing 
them  always  in  the  big  Atlas,  often 
seeing  what  Mr.  Webster  had  to  say 
about  the  use  and  meaning  of  words. 
Of  course  we  read  some  tales  of  ad- 
venture and  I  assure  you,  we  had,  as 
the  children  say,  "just  piles  of  fun !" 

If  the  chapter  was  not  too  long,  I 
generally  read  a  few  items  from  the 
daily,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  crim- 
inal and  sensational.  My  nephew  usu- 
ally read  aloud  from  the  story  book, 
which  was  also  a  great  help  to  him. 

But  all  too  soon  came  bedtime  when 
we  turned  our  thoughts  to  God's  Holy 
Book.  I  am  afraid  if  I  told  yoti  the 
great  pleasure  we  found  in  this,  the 
questions  we  asked,  the  comparisons 
we  made,  the  useful  lessons  we  drew, 
and  the  beautiful  verses — one  or  two 
each  night — that  we  memorized,  you 
would  think  I  must  have  exap-gerated. 

I  can  say  we  never  found  tne  good 
Book  dry  or  prosy  but  full  of  interest. 
joy  and  life.  I  especially  recall  the 
selections  on  "Spring  and  Summer," 
"Autumn    and    Winter,"    "The    Good 
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Man,"  "The  Wicked  Man,"  "The  Lit- 
tle ATember,"  "Temperance,"  as  they 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  my 
nephew.  These  subjects  seemed  il- 
luminated, and  will  I  believe  never  be 
forgotten. 


I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  spend  another  winter  in  like 
manner,  probably  not,  but  this  one  will 
ever  be  a  sweet  memory. — Mrs.  E. 
M.  Armory,  in  American  Motherhood. 


The  Lucky  One. 


"Of  course,  I  shall  be  the  one.  I'm 
oldest,"  said  Edith. 

"No,  I  shall,  because  you  went  away 
last,  and  I  didn't,"  said  Ruth. 

"I  need  a  change  for  my  health," 
said  Anna,  with  a  drawn-down  mouth 
that  might  truly  be  the  sign  of  pain, 
but  with  rosy  cheeks  which  could  be 
the  sign  of  a  very  healthy  girl. 

"Whoever  goes,"  said  Mrs.  Stone, 
"will  have  not  only  the  visit,  but  the 
new  clothes." 

"Then  it  will  have  to  be  me,  be- 
cause I  haven't  a  thing  left  over  from 
last  year,  and  must  have  new  clothes 
anyway,"  said  Edith. 

"I  think  I  might  he  the  one,"  said 
Anna,  "for  I  have  a  new  winter  suit, 
already." 

"Which  fits  me  as  well  as  you,  and 
could  be  borrowed,"  added  Ruth. 

"Children!  Children!"  cried  Mrs. 
Stone,  in  despair.  "What  would  Aunt 
Nell  say  if  she  were  to  hear  vou  quar- 
reling over  her  invitation  ?  She  writes  : 
T  love  all  three  of  mv  nieces  so  much 
that  I  don't  know  which  one  I  want 
to  visit  me  next,  so  [  will  leave  it  for 
them  to  decide.  Send  along  the  girl 
who  needs  the  change,  and  I  promise 
her  as  nice  a  time  as  I  know  how  to 
give.'  " 

But,  instead  of  filling  them  with 
contrition,  this  reading  of  the  letter 
made  their  desire  to  go  all  the  stronger. 

"Think  of  the  sleigh  rides  behind  the 
gray  pair,  all  nestled  down  in  those 
soft  black  furs !"  said  Anna,  with  a 
sigh,  drawing  the  folds  of  an  afghan 
about  her,  and  half  closmg  her  eves. 

"I  presume  you  hear  the  jingling  of 


the  sleigh  bells  now,"  said  Ruth.  "A 
person  with  such  a  vivid  imagination 
as  you've  got  doesn't  need  to  go  away 
to  enjoy  things." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Edith,  with  a 
very  grown-up  air.  "I  think  some- 
body ought  to  go  who  will  do  credit 
to  the  family,  and  of  course  I've  been 
out  more  and  know  how  to  act  in  so- 
ciety better  than  these  children." 

"These  children !"  screamed  Ruth 
and  Anna,  in  a  derisive  chorus ;  but 
Mrs.  Stone  held  up  her  fingers  with 
a  warning  gesture,  and  then,  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands  and  sobbed — yes,  moth- 
er was  crying! 

The  three  girls  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay.  "Mother!"  cried  Edith, 
gently,  "what  have  we  done?" 

"I  am  so  tired  of  it  all,"  burst  out 
the  sobbing  woman.  "It  has  been  so 
ever  since  your  father  died.  Thinfv 
no  sooner  get  to  running  smoothly 
than  there  is  a  great  fuss  over  who 
shall  have  a  new  dress,  or  whose  boots 
are  the  shabbiest,  or  who  shall  go  on 
the  picnic.  When  there  are  three  chil- 
dren there  ought  to  be  money  enough 
to  divide  by  three,  not  by  one.  I  can't 
decide  for  you  any  more.  You  must 
choose  some  way  yourselves." 

The  slow  tears  ran  down  her  cheek. 
Edith  noticed  how  pale  and  wrinkled 
it  was.  There  used  to  be  the  color 
there  when  father  was  alive.  And 
what  a  shabby  dress ! 

"Mother,  I've  decided  who  shall  go, 
and  it's  not  myself.  Will  you  all  con- 
sent? And,  mother,  dear,  will  you  let 
me  do  all  the  contriving,  about  clothes 
and  packing,  so  that  you  needn't  have 
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a  thing  to  decide  about  it  till  the  day 
comes  to  go." 

Mrs.  Stone  wiped  the  tears.  "I  am 
very  much  ashamed,"  she  said.  "Of 
course  I'll  help  get  any  one  of  you 
ready.  It  was  the  disputing  that  trou- 
bled me." 

"Just  this  once,  let  me,  mother,"  said 
Edith.     "It  will  do  me  good,  trulv." 

So  Mrs.  Stone  cons^-nted,  and  the 
two  younger  girls  were  borne  away  to 
Edith's  room.  "Which  of  us  is  it?" 
asked   Ruth. 

"Neither,"  said  Edith. , 

"Why,  Edith  Stone  I"  said  Anna ; 
"you  selfish  thing,  to  choose  your- 
self." "I  didn't,"  said  Edith,  "It',s— 
it's — mother !" 

"Mother !"  echoed  Ruth. 

"Why,  she  wasn't  even  asked,"  said 
Anna. 

"No,  but  Aunt  Nell  would  rather 
have  her  than  all  three  of  us  put  to- 
gether, if  she  had  any  idea  she'd  come. 
Girls,"  and  Edith's  voice  trembled, 
"the  money  has  been  divided  into  three 
parts  when  it  ought  to  have  been  four. 
Does  mother  ever  have  a  new  dress? 
Does  she  ever  go  to  a  picnic  or  trol- 
ley riding?  Do  we  choose  her  to 
have  the  extra  orange  or  the  Christmas 
present  that's  not  marked  for  any- 
body? No!  We're  selfish,  that's  what 
we  are." 

"But  will  she  go?"  said  Anna. 

"She'll  have  to,"  said  Edith.  "Ruth, 
you  run  straight  down  to  Mercy's, 
and  say  that  we've  decided  to  change 
the  blue  suit  for  a  black  one.  Anna 
hasn't  worn  it,  and  there  was  a  lovely 
plain  black  for  the  same  price.  You 
don't  mind,  do  you,  Anna?" 

"I'll  wear  my  old  one  till  it  falls 
off,"  said  that  young  girl,  "and  im- 
agine it's  stylish,"  with  a  wink  at 
Ruth. 


"Her  bonnet  is  all  right,  and  how 
thankful  I  am  my  new  silk  waist  is  a 
plain  black  one,  and  too  large.  It  will 
just  fit  mother." 

"And  I'll  get  boots  for  her  instead 
of  skates  for  me,"  said  Ruth,  and  let 
her  choose  any  of  my  stocks  she  likes, 
and — and  she  may  take  my  new  belt 
buckle,  if  she'll  be  very  careful  of  it." 

A  note  was  dispatched  to  Aunt  Nell, 
and  the  loving  planning  went  on,  till 
the  day  for  the  visit  came,  and  the 
mother  was  still  in  ignorance.  She 
had  thought  it  wise  to  let  Edith  ar- 
range things  this  time,  and  had  not 
tried  to  solve  the  mystery. 

At  10  o'clock  the  three  girls  stood 
before  her.  "In  one  hour,"  began 
Edith,  "the  expressman  stops  at  this 
house  for  the  trunk  of  the  one  who  is 
to  visit  Aunt  Nell." 

"Which  is  no  evidence,  as  the  same 
trunk  would  go,  whatever  person 
went,"  put  in  Anna. 

"That  trunk  is  now  packed,"  said 
Edith. 

"And  the  contents  not  to  be  poked 
over  or  criticized  by  the  traveler,"  said 
Ruth.  "And  articles  lent  are  to  be 
considered  the  person's  own." 

"The  ticket  is  bought,"  said  Anna. 

"The  person's  pocketbook  properly 
filled,  with  the  name  and  address  with- 
in, in  case  of  accident,"  said  Kuth. 

"And  the  lucky  girl  is — ?"  smiled 
the  mother. 

"Mother !"  cried  the  three  voices  in 
chorus. 

And  in  telling  about  it  all  to  Aunt 
Nell,  Mrs.  Stone  said  that  if  those 
artful  daughters  of  hers  had  given  her 
longer  than  one  hour  to  think  of  it  she 
would  have  decided  not  to  come,  and 
that  she  was  glad  they  hadn't. — Se- 
lected. 
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For  Fathers  and  Mothers. 


MOTHER. 

Mother  seems  to  me  to  be  the  sweet- 
est word  ever  spoken.  Poets  have  giv- 
en their  best  efforts  to  the  sweeten- 
ing of  the  name.  But  it  needs  no 
sweetening.  It  is  the  dearest  and  best 
of  words.  Many  of  us  think  so,  but 
we  do  not  act  so.  We  csiU  mother 
"Ma,"  "Maw,"  or  some  such  deriva- 
tive of  that  word.  We  think  that  by 
doing  this  we  apply  endearrnent  to  the 
name,  as  the  dirninutive  is  always  a 
term  of  endearment.  .  But  it  is  not  so 
in  this  case.  "Mother"  cannot  be  im- 
proved upon.  So  let  it  be  "mother" 
from  henceforth  and  forever. — Our 
Young  People. 


est  harmonies.  Such  a  spirit  is  in- 
deed to  be  pitied,  shut  in  as  it  is  from 
all  the  sounds  of  nature  and  grace. 
"Rejoice  always  in  the  Lord,"  is  an 
admonition  of  the  Psalmist  that  we 
should  heed. 

There  is  a  way  of  doing  good  in  the 
world  on  a  small  scale  that  is  not  ap- 
preciated. A  man  wlio  educates  one 
child  faithfully  may  effect  a  work  of 
greater  benevolence  than  one  who  has 
won  the  name  of  philanthropist.  The 
love  concentrated  in  a  family  may 
produce  richer  fruits  than  that  which 
embraces  the  world.  Its  action  is 
more  intense  and  invisible,  but  its  re- 
sults may  be  abroad  and  leaven  the 
whole  mass  of  a  conmiunitv. 


A    CRADLE   SONG. 

Sing  it,  mother!  sing  it  low 

Deem  it  not  an  idle  lay. 
In  the  heart  'twill  ebb  and  flow 

All  the  lifelong  way. 

Sing  it.  mother!  softly  sing. 
While  he  slumbers  on  thy  knee; 

All  that  after  years  may  bring 
Shall  flow  back  to  thee. 

Sing  it,  mother!     Love  is  strong! 
When  the  tears  of  manhood  fall, 
Eclioes  Of  thy  cradle  song 
Shall  its  peace  recall. 

Sing  it,  mother!  when  his  ear 
Catcheth  first  the  Voice  divine. 

Dying,  he  mav  smile  to  hear 
Wliat   he   deemeth   thine. 

OUR  WORLD. 

We  make  our  own  skies  very  large- 
ly. Our  hearts  cast  our  shadows  with- 
out us,  and  the  projections  of  these 
shadows  tinge  the  world  for  us — our 
world.  We  find  on  this  earth,  in  a 
measure,  whatever  we  bring  the  eyes 
to  see.  A  joyous  heart  finds  much 
joy  in  any  circumstance  or  experi- 
ence. A  gloomy  heart  finds  no  end 
of  gloom.  A  songful  spirit  bears  mu- 
sic everywhere ;  but  a  life  that  has  no 
music  in  itself  never  hears  a  tuneful 
note,  even  amid  the  sweetest  and  rich- 


CHEER  UP. 

Cheer  up  I  The  world  is  taking  vour 
photograph.  Look  pleasant.  Of  course 
you  have  your  troubles — troubles  vou 
cannot  tell  the  policeman.  Business 
worries,  or  domestic  troubles,  it  may 
be,  or  what  not.  You  find  life  a 
rugged  road,  whose  stones  hurt  vour 
feet.  I'v^evertheless,  cheer  up !  Your 
life  is  too  self-centered.  You  imag- 
ine your  troubles  are  worse  than  oth- 
ers bear.  You  feel  sorry  for  yourself 
— the  meanest  sort  of  pity.  You  are 
borrowing  trouble,  and  paying  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  Smile,  even  if  it  be 
through  tears  which  speedily  dry.  And 
cheer  up! — Church  Evangel. 

KEEP  STILL. 

Keep  still !  When  trouble  is  brew- 
ing, keep  still!  When  slander  is  get- 
ting on  its  legs,  keep  still !  When  vour 
feelings  are  hurt,  keep  still  till  vou  re- 
cover your  excitement  at  any  rate. 
Things  look  different  to  an  unagitated 
eye.  In  a  commotion  once  I  wrote  a 
letter  and  sent  it,  and  I  wish  now 
that  I  had  not.  In  my  later  years  I 
had  another  commotion,  and  wrote  a 
long    letter ;   but    life    rubbed    a    little 
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sense  into  me,  and  I  kept  that  letter  in 
my  pocket  against  the  day  when  I 
could  look  it  over  without  agitation 
and  without  tears.  I  was  glad  that  I 
did.  Less  and  less  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  send  it ;  I  was  not  sure  it  would 
do  any  harm,  but  in  my  doubtfulness 
I  leaned  to  reticence,  and  eventually 
it  was  destroyed. 

Time  works  wonders.  Wait  till  you 
can  speak  calmly,  and  then  you  will 
not  need  to  speak,  maybe.  Silence  is 
the  most  expressive  thing  conceivable, 
sometimes.  It  is  strength  in  very 
grandeur.  It  is  like  a  regiment  or- 
dered to  stand  still  in  the  mad  fury  of 
battle. 

THORNS  OR  FLOWERS. 

We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 
And  to  gather  the  ripe,  gold  ears 

Until  we  have  first  been  sowers, 

And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 

It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it— 
This  mystical  world  of  ours: 

Life's  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers. 

— Alice  Gary. 

"  'twill  all  come  out  in  the  end." 

You  may  say  what  you  please. 

You  may  fret,  you  may  tease, 
After  all,  it  won't  help  you,  my  friend. 

Let  your  mind  be  at  rest; 

If  you'll  but  do  your  best, 
"It  will  all   come  out  right  in  the  end." 

When,  'neath  clouds  of  distress 

You  despair  of  success. 
And  the  fates  no  encouragement  lend. 

Do  but  act  your  part. 

And  keep  up  a  stout  heart. 
And,   "  'Twill   all   come   out   right  in   the 
end." 

Though  we  oft  look  ahead 

To  the  future  with  dread, 
And   obstacles  grave  apprehend. 

Brave  them  all  like  a  man. 

Work  as  hard  as  you  can, 
For   "  'Twill    all    come    out   right   in    the 
end." 

There's  a  good  God  above. 

In  whose  mercy  we  love 
The  upright  may  e'er  find  a  friend. 

He  has  promised  if  you 

Are  but  faithful  and  true. 
That  "  'Twill   all   come  out   right   in   the 
end." 


THE    SUPPORT    0^  THE    HOME. 

It  is  exasperating  to  read  the  census 
reports  giving  the  number  of  women 
"engaged  in  self-supporting  occupa- 
tions," said  list  including  clerks,  type- 
writers, school  teachers,  etc.,  but  not 
one  wife  and  mother.  As  if  the  wom- 
an who  darns  her  husband's  stock- 
ings, keeps  the  children's  faces  clean, 
cooks  for  a  family  of  a  dozen,  more  or 
less,  keeps  the  house  in  order,  washes, 
irons,  bakes,  mends,  sews,  nurses  the 
sick,  spanks  the  erring,  and  keeps  an 
eye  on  the  thousand  and  one  things 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night, 
and  then  sleeps  with  one  eye  open  lest 
Tommy  kick  the  bed  clothes  off  or 
baby  shows  signs  of  croup,  were  not 
self-supporting.  But  come  to  think  of 
it,  she  isn't.  She  supports  all  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  neither  time  nor  strength  left 
to  look  out  for  herself. — Newfound- 
land Star. 

A  woman's  alphabet. 

I  will  be : 

Amiable  always. 

Beautiful  as  possible. 

Charitable  to  everybody. 

Dutiful  to  myself. 

Earnest  in  the  right  things. 

Friendly  in  disposition. 

Generous  to  all  in  need. 

Hopeful  in  spite  of  everything. 

Intelligent  but  not  pedantic. 

Joyful  as  a  bird. 

Kind  even  in  thought. 

Long  suffering  with  the  stupid. 

Merry  for  the  sake  of  others. 

Necessary  to  a  few. 

Optimistic,  though  the  skies  fall. 

Prudent  in  my  pleasures. 

Quixotic,  rather  than  hard. 

Ready  to  own  up. 

Self-respecting  in  the  right  limit. 

True  to  my  best. 

Unselfish  short  of  martyrdom. 

Valiant  for  the  absent. 

Willing  to  believe  the  best. 

Xemplary  in  conduct. 

Young  and  fresh  in  heart. 

Zealous  to  make  the  best. 


Seed  Thoughts  for  Boys. 


PLUCK. 

A  little  rill  came  tumblinp'  down 

Upon  the  jnttinsf  rocks. 
And  ROt  the  very  hardest  kind 

Of  bruises,  bumps  and  knocks. 

But  up   it  bravely  leapt,  and  laughed, 

And  went  upon  its  way — 
Precisely  as  a  boy  should  do 

When  he  gets  hurt  at  play! 

— Mary  Street  Whitten. 

HARD-HEARTED  BOYS. 


If  there  is  one  thing  God  does  not 
Hke,  it  is  the  reckless  neglect  of  a 
mother's  advice.  A  boy  may  have  his 
passions  and  weaknesses,  but  when  he 
laughs  his  mother's  counsel  into  scorn, 
he  may  not  expect  much  of  a  return 
from  heaven.  The  hardest  heart  to 
reach  is  the  heart  that  is  wilfully  un- 
mindful of  a  mother's  love  and  that 
willingly  does  without  her  care.  Such 
a  heart  must  not  be  a  very  agreeable 
field  for  God's  mercy. — Young  People. 

YOUR  LIFE. 

Never  say  :  "It  is  nobody's  business 
but  my  own  what  I  do  with  my  life." 
It  is  not  true.  Your  life  is  put  in 
your  hands  as  a  trust  for  many  others 
beside  yourself.  If  you  use  it  well,  it 
will  make  many  others  happy ;  if  you 
abuse  it,  it  will  harm  many  others  be- 
side yourself. — James  M.  Pullman. 

ONE  DROP  OF  EVIL. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  won't  let  me 
play  with  Ben  Hunt,"  pouted  Walter 
Kirk.  "I  know  he  does  not  always 
mind  his  mother,  and  smokes  cigars, 
and  once  in  a  while  swears  just  a  lit- 
tle. But  I  have  been  brought  up  bet- 
ter than  that ;  he  won't  hurt  me.  I 
should  think  you  would  trust  me.  I 
might  do  him  good." 

"Walter,"  said  his  mother,  "take 
this  glass  of  pure,  clear  water,  and 
put  just  one  drop  of  ink  into  it." 

"Oh,     mother!     who     would     have 


thought    one    drop    would    blacken    a 
whole  glass  so!" 

"Yes ;  it  has  changed  the  color  of 
the  whole,  has  it  not?  "It  is  a  shame 
to  do  that.  Just  put  a  drop  of  clear 
water  in  it.  and  restore  its  purity,"  said 
Mrs.  Kirk. 

"Why,  mother!  You  are  laughing 
at  me.  One  drop,  nor  a  dozen,  nor 
fifty,  would  do  that." 

"No,  my  son;  and  therefore  I  can't 
allow  one  drop  of  Ben  Hunt's  evil 
nature  to  mingle  with  your  careful 
training,  many  drops  of  which  will 
make  no  impression  upon  him." 


OBEDIENCE    TO    PARENTS. 

The  Apostle  Paul  says :  "Children, 
obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord,  for 
this  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and 
thy  mother,  (which  is  the  first  com- 
mandment with  promise)  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  mayest  live 
long  on  the  earth." 

Boys  and  girls,  you  should  always 
endeavor   to   honor   your   parents,   by 
thinking  and  speaking  of  them,   and 
to  them,  with  respect;  and,  above  all, 
you   should   honor  them   by  acknowl- 
edging their  authority,  and  rendering 
prompt     obedience     toward     require- 
ments.      Nothing   is    more     beautiful 
than   to    see    children   promptly    and 
cheerfully  obeying  their  parents,  there- 
by  acknowledging  the   parents'   right 
to  command,  and  their  right  to  obey. 
The  real  cause  of  true  obedience  is 
love.    If  a  child  loves  it  parents,  it  will 
obey  them  ;  and  the  child  that  does  not 
obey  its  parents  does  not  love  them. 
You  can  never  do  much  for  your  fath- 
er and  mother.     They  have  toiled  for 
you  and  cared  for  you  when  you  could 
not  care  for  yourselves,  and  now  you 
should   be   attentive   and   kind,   affec- 
tionate and  obedient  to  them,  and  en- 
deavor, in  some  measure,  at  least,  to 
repay  their  kindness  and  loving  care. 

Boys  and  girls,  did  you  ever  think 
that  you  can  never  catch  tlic  word  tliat 
has  once  gone  out  of  your  lips?    Once 
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spoken,  it  is  out  of  your  reach ;  how- 
ever hard  you  may  try,  you  can  never 
recall  it.  Therefore,  take  care  what 
you  say.  Never  speak  an  unkind,  im- 
pure, lying  or  profane  word. 

BE  SURE  YOU    ARE  RIGHT. 

Two  lads  were  talking  together. 
"Would  that  be  wrong,  John?"  said 
one.  "I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer. 
"What  do  you  think?  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  wrong?  "I  don't  know," 
was  the  answer  again.  "Well,  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be,  and  I  mean  to  do 
it.  "What  is  it,  boys?"  I  inquired. 
Both  were  silent. 

"I  do  not  care  to  know  what  you  do 
not  wish  to  tell ;  but  whatever  it  is, 
boys,  if  there  is  doubt  about  its  being 
right,  don't  dare  to  do  it.  Run  no  risk 
in  such  a  matter.  If  you  are  not  cer- 
tain that  you  are  on  right  ground,  you 
may  be  certain  that  you  ought  to  leave 
it.  Keep  yourself  safe  from  wrong, 
whatever  else  you  do.  It  is  only  the 
weak  and  foolish  who  will  venture  on 
uncertain  ground. 

"Learn  a  lesson  from  this  story, 
which  I  heard  long  years  ago.  A  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  test  the  charac- 
ter of  some  men  who  had  applied  to 
him  for  employment  as  coachman, 
took  them  to  a  narrow  road  which  bor- 
dered on  a  high  precipice,  and  inquired 
how  near  to  the  edge  they  could  drive 
without  danger.  One  named  a  few 
inches,  another  named  still  fewer.  The 
gentleman  shook  his  head.  They 
tempted  danger,  instead  of  seeking 
safety.  He  could  not  risk  his  life  with 
them. 

"At  last  one  was  shown  the  preci- 
piece,  who,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
'How  near  this  verge  can  you  drive 
with  safety?'  drew  back,  and  answered, 
T  should  drive  as  far  from  it  as  pos- 
sible ;  it  is  dangerous.  I  should  avoid 
it  altogether,  if  I  could.'  He  was  em- 
ployed. He  could  be  trusted ;  for  he 
valued  safety,  and  was  too  wise  to  en- 
counter needless  peril. 

"Have    you    learned    the    lesson    to 


keep  as  far  away  from  wrong  as  you 
can — to  shun  the  precipice  of  wrong? 
Do  nothing  which  may  be  wrong — 
nothing  which  you  are  not  sure  is 
right.  Would  you  taste  the  fairest 
fruit,  if  forewarned  that  there  might 
be  poison  in  its  sweets?  Would  you 
play  with  the  beautiful  serpent  when 
there  might  be  death  in  its  coils  ?  Avoid 
sin  more  than  you  would  a  serpent. 
Sin  is  worse  than  sickness,  and  despair 
more  dreadful  than  death." 

BE    ON    TIME. 

Many  a  good  life  has  been  lost  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  some  man  to 
be  true  to  his  trust  and  to  be  on  time. 
How  often  in  battle  have  thousands  of 
brave  men  been  lost  because  of  a  de- 
linquent officer  who  did  not  realize 
the  value  of  a  minute.  The  great  Na- 
poleon said  that  he  always  won  his 
battles  because  his  enemies  did  not  take 
advantage  of  every  minute.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men  who  worked 
up  from  the  ranks,  men  who  knew  how 
to  obey,  men  who  feared  no  danger : 
but  the  great  general  said  he  would 
not  have  one  of  them  if  they  were  not 
on  time  on  all  occasions. 

Lord  Nelson's  reply  to  the  prime 
minister,  when  asked  when  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  command  of  the  fleet, 
declared  "Now,"  and  immediately  set 
out  to  join  the  fleet.  "All  my  life  I 
have  made  it  a  practice  to  be  ever 
ready  for  any  emergency  and  to  be  al- 
ways fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  time." 
Our  own  Washington  was  another 
great  man  who  always  insisted  on 
promptness,  and  at  one  time,  when  his 
guests  whom  he  had  invited  to  din- 
ner at  a  certain  hour  did  not  appear, 
he  started  in  to  eat  without  them. 
These  men  would  do  anyhing  in  order 
to  be  on  time.  Come  what  may,  they 
had  to  be  there,  and  they  always  were. 
If  they  gave  their  word  or  made  an 
appointment  they  were  always  there. 
These  are  the  kind  of  men  whom 
men  can  trust,  who  can  be  relied  upon, 
and  these  are  the  men  who  achieve 
fame. 


Rollo. 
By  Katie  Grover. 

"Come,  Rollo,  the  churning  is 
ready,"  said  his  mother,  taking  the 
baby  from  his  weary  little  arms.  "Be 
quick  and  get  at  it  while  the  cream 
is  warm." 

"Oh mamma,  I'm  tired  of  taking  care 
of  baby,  and  churning,  and  wiping 
dishes,"  cried  Rollo,  looking  longing- 
ly outdoors  where  the  warm  sunshine 
smiled  invitingly.  "It's  just  girls' 
work  anyway.  What  is  the  use  of  me 
being  a  boy?  I'll  run  away  from  it 
all  some  day,  and  never,  never  come 
back.  I'd  rather  be  dead,"  he  ended, 
with  a  tragic  stamp  of  his  foot. 

"Oh  Rollo,  Rollo!" 

He  shuffled  his  feet  noisily  across 
the  floor,  his  handsome  bright  face 
spoiled  with  a  dark  ugly  frown.  He 
clutched  the  churn  handle  roughly, 
and  sent  it  up  and  down  so  viciously 
that  the  cream  spattered  in  big  drops 
on  the  floor  and  down  Rollo's  clean 
linen  suit.  He  glanced  quickly  to- 
ward his  mother,  while  he  naughtily 
tried  to  see  how  much  of  the  cream 
he  could  splash  out  with  each  vigor- 
ous thump.  His  mother  went  on  iron- 
ing, and  paid  no  attention  to  the  mis- 
chief he  was  doing.  Suddenly,  he  no- 
ticed the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
and  instantly  he  stopped  and  rushed 
to  her  in  alarm. 

"Mamma,  forgive  me  for  talking 
and  acting  so  naughty,"  pleaded  Rollo, 


throwing  his  arms  tightly  around  her 
and  burying  his  head  in  the  folds  of 
her  apron.  "I  know  there's  lots  to 
do,  and  that  I  ought  to  help  and, 
mamma,  I'll  try  to  be  good  and  not 
grumble.  I  promised  papa  I  would, 
only  I  forgot." 

"If  mamma  could  get  help  she 
wouldn't  expect  so  much  from  you, 
dear.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done, 
and  you  are  all  the  help  I  have.  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  dear,  but  mamma  has 
only  two  hands  and  two  feet,  and  they 
cannot  do  everything,  it  seems." 

"I'll  churn  and  churn  until  my  arms 
fall  off,"  declared  Rollo,  seizing  the 
dasher  and  beginning  to  churn  again 
as  recklessly  as  ever,  until  a  quiet  look 
from  his  mother  controlled  him.  "I  am 
going  to  be  like  those  brave  Spartan 
boys  our  teacher  told  us  about.  She 
said  they  were  trained  to  endure  hun- 
ger, and  cold,  and  pain,  and  hard  work 
from  the  time  they  were  babies,  so  that 
they  would  grow  up  to  be  brave, 
strong  soldiers." 

Rollo  squared  his  shoulders,  and 
worked  the  dasher  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  until  his  small  arms  ached 
and  his  legs  grew  weary  of  standing, 
but  still  he  held  his  post,  until  he  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  thick  cream 
come  up  around  the  lid  of  the  churn 
in  little  yellow  particles  of  butter. 

The  battle  was  won,  the  little  soldier 
could  now  run  out  in  the  sunshine,  so 
mamma  said,  as  she  kissed  him  and 
put  a  red-cheeked  apple  into  his  hand. 

"I'm  going  to  play  store  now,"  he 
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said,  as  he  ran  out.  Jimmie  and  I 
have  built  a  fine  store  out  in  the  or- 
chard— I  guess  he  is  waiting  for  me 
now." 

"Oh,  Rollo,  that  reminds  me.  Before 
you  go  out  to  play  you  must  run  to 
the  drug  store  and  get  a  bottle  of 
malted  milk  for  baby.  It  is  time  for 
her  feeding  now,  and  I  forgot  to  or- 
der some  more  milk.  Get  a  small  bot- 
tle, and  come  straight  back,  as  she 
must  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,  poor 
hungry  sister.  Now,  don't  stop  to 
speak  to  anybody." 

"Not  to  one  person?"  repeated  Rol- 
lo, dejectedly,  "why,  mamma,  what 
will  they  think?" 

Mamma  smiled.  Rollo  was  very 
sociably  inclined,  and  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite all  over  the  neighborhood.  He 
was  always  to  be  depended  upon  for 
doing  every  errand  faithfully  and  well, 
but  he  had  one  failing — he  must  stop 
and  speak  to  every  friend  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, so  that  he  was  sometimes  a 
long,  long  while  in  getting  back  home. 

"I  expect  it  will  be  rather  hard, 
dear,  but  for  this  once  just  try  and  see 
if  you  can  go  and  come  back  without 
stopping  to  speak  to  anybody  but  Mr. 
Paine  when  you  ask  for  the  malted 
milk." 

"Oh,  I  can  do  it,"  declared  Rollo, 
emphatically,  "but  I  hope  they  won't 
any  of  them  think  I've  gone  back  on 
them.  Watch  the  clock,  mamma,  and 
see  how  swift  I  am.  There,  sissie,  don't 
cry,  Rollo's  going  for  her  nice  milk." 

Out  he  flew,  and  down  the  street 
he  raced,  cap  in  hand,  heels  and  legs 
flying.  Neighbors  called  to  him,  the 
boys  hailed  and  tried  to  stop  him,  but 
in  vain.  Rollo  rushed  on  without  a 
word  or  so  much  as  a  glance,  though 
it  made  his  cheeks  burn  and  his  ears 
tingle  to  have  to  be  so  rude  to  his 
friends.  Just  before  he  reached  the 
corner  he  ran  right  up  against  some- 
body whom  he  hadn't  seen  for  a  week, 
and  a  somebody  whom  he  loved  very 
dearlv.     It  was  his  papa. 

"My  darling  boy."  began  papa,  put- 
ting out  his  arms,  while  his  face  smiled 
a  glad    welcome ;     but    Rollo    quickly 


sprang  to  one  side,  and  rushed  on  past 
his  father  down  the  street  without  a 
word.    Tears  came  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
bravely  winked  them  back,  and  hur- 
ried on  into  the  drug  store. 

"What  will  papa  think?" 

"Well,  well,"  said  his  father  aloud, 
while  he  started  down  the  street  after 
the  flying  little  figure,  "was  that  my 
boy,  or  am  I  dreaming?  I  wonder  if 
baby  is  sick.  The  youngster  didn't 
give  me  a  chance  to  ask." 

He  hastened  his  steps,  and  was  met 
at  the  door  by  the  cheery  faces  of 
mamma  and  baby.  Mamma  smiled 
her  welcome,  while  baby  cooed  and 
stretched  out  two  little  fat  arms  to 
papa. 

"I'm  more  than  glad  to  find  you 
and  baby  pleased  to  see  me,"  cried 
papa,  kissing  them  fondly.  "I  met  my 
little  boy  and  he  ran  by  me  without  a 
word.  I  tried  to  stop  him,  but  he 
slipped  away.  Whatever  ails  him.  I 
imagined  some  of  you  must  be  sick." 

Mamma  laughed,  and  began  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  Rollo's  queer  be- 
havior, but  almost  before  she  had  fin- 
ished Rollo  was  back,  and  rushed  up 
to  his  father,  all  excitement. 

"Dear  papa,"  he  said,  putting  his 
arms  tightly  around  his  father's  neck, 
"did  you  'magine  I  didn't  love  you 
any  more,  and  wasn't  glad  to  see  you 
back?  Oh,  I  did  want  to  speak,  and 
tell  you  so,  but — you  see  I  promised 
mamma  not  to  stop  once  or  speak  to 
anybody,  and  I  didn't  want  to  fail 
her,  'cause  I'm  a  soldier." 

"My  son,  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
are  trying  to  mind  mamma  so  well ; 
but  another  time  I  don't  think  she  will 
object  if  you  stop  long  enough  to 
speak  to  papa.  But  we  are  both  proud 
of  our  boy,  and  glad  to  have  him  prove 
that  he  can  be  depended  upon  so  well. 
Fine,  honest,  trusty  boys  make  good 
trusty  men  to  whom  are  given  posi- 
tions of  renown  and  honor." 

"Papa,  I  think  I'd  like  to  be  a  gen- 
eral of  an  army  and  lead  men  to  bat- 
tle.    Would  that  be  a  good  position?" 

"My  dear  little  son.  you  are  too 
young   to    decide   that    question   now. 
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Meanwhile  you'd  better  go  on  being  a 
soldier  boy,  and  fighting  the  little  bat- 
tles of  daily  life.  You  understand  me 
son, — doing  the  little  unpleasant  duties 
and  making  them  pleasant,  minding 
papa  and  mamma,  and  when  you  are 
at  play  training  your  army  of  soldier 
boys  likewise." 


"I've  fought  two  battles  today,"  said 
Rollo,  solemnly.  "Tomorrow  perhaps 
I  can  do  better.  I  guess  I've  been  a 
soldier  long  enough  for  today.  I'm 
going  out  to  play  store  with  Jimmie 
now.  Perhaps  111  decide  to  just  be 
a  store-keeper  or  a  pedler.  It  would 
be  easier,  I  do  believe." 


An  Amusement  for  a  Wet  Day. 


"Poor  little  ones!"  said  auntie;  "are 
you  very  tired  of  the  rain?" 

Of  course  we  all  said  "Yes"  to- 
gether. 

"Well,  dears,"  she  went  on,  "I  have 
come  to  teach  you  a  new  game." 

This  was  joyful  news,  and  as  we 
dragged  auntie  forward  we  saw  that 
she  had  some  scissors — two  or  three 
pairs — some  sheets  of  white  paper,  a 
few  pieces  of  thin  white  cardboard 
(visiting  cards,  I  think  they  were), 
•some  lead-pencils,  and  some  silver 
coins,  all  arranged  in  order  on  a  tray 
she  was  carrying  in  her  hand. 

First,  we  were  told  to  take  the 
cloth  off  the  nursery  table.  This  done, 
auntie  laid  on  it  a  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per, and  the  pieces  of  white  card- 
board, on  one  of  which  she  placed  a 
half  dollar  and  drew  a  circle  round  it. 

Then,  in  turn,  she  did  the  same  on 
the  other  pieces  of  cardboard  with  a 
quarter,  a  dime  and  a  nickel,  and  told 
us  to  cut  out  the  circles  thus  made, 
and  to  be  very  careful  to  cut  them 
quite  round.  We  did  so.  Then  auntie 
said : 

"Take  the  cardboard  circle  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar,  and  the  one  the  size 


of  a  nickel,  and  I  will  teach  you  how 
to  draw  a  cat." 

First  of  all  she  told  us  to  place  the 
big  piece  on  the  large  sheet  of  white 
paper  lying  on  the  table  and  to  pencil 
a  line  all  around  it,  thus  making  a 
circle  that  was  to  be  the  cat's  body. 
Then  she  showed  us  how  to  put 
the  "nickel"  rather  more  than  half 
way  over  the  pencilled  circle,  and  to 
draw  a  line  round  the  larger  part 
only,  to  the  points  where  the  circles  cut 
each  other.  This  was  the  cat's  head. 
Next  auntie  gave  her  some  whiskers,  a 
pair  of  dear  little  ears,  and  a  wavy 
tail,  and  we  had  a  lovely  pussy ! 

We  made  two  cats  like  this,  all  by 
ourselves  ;  but  as  I  thought  they  looked 
rather  lonely  I  said,  "Can't  they  have 
some  kittens,  auntie?" 

Oh,  yes,"  said  auntie :  I  was  just 
coming  to  that.  Take  the  other  two 
pieces  of  card-board,  the  one  the  size 
of  a  quarter  for  the  body,  and  the  dime 
for  the  head ;  and  then  finish  them 
off  with  ears,  tail  and  whiskers,  as  you 
did  before.' 

We  had  so  enjoyed  drawing  those 
pussies  that  we  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  rain,  and  now  it  was  over! — Maud 
Sutcliffe.  « 


The  Girl  who  Wouldn't  say  Please. 


One  day  a  certain  little  girl  decided 
that  she  wouldn't  say  please ! 

Think  of  that !  She  just  would  not 
say  please ! 

I  don't  want  you  to  know  her  name, 
so  I  won't  tell  it,  but  this  is  what  she 
did:  she  sat  down  to  dinner,  tied  her 
bib  on,  looked  at  the  various  dishes 
before  her,  and  said,  "I  want  some 
beefsteak  and  potato." 

Her  mother  waited,  then  said, 
"What  did  you  say,  dear?" 

"I  want  some  beefsteak  and  potato." 

Her  mother  waited  again,  then  said 
gently,  "If—?" 

The  little  girl  said,  "No,  I'm  not 
going  to  say  that  any  more.  I  want 
some  beefsteak  and  potato." 

Her  mother  felt  very  sad  to  think 
her  dear  little  girl  should  be  so  im- 
polite, and  she  waited  a  while  to  see 
if  she  would  change  her  mind,  but  she 
didn't,  so  her  mother  took  her  away 
from  the  table,  and  led  her  to  the  door. 

"There,"  she  said  gravely,  pointing 
to  the  wood  not  far  away,  "you  must 
go  over  there  and  stay.  Little  girls 
who  won't  say  please  must  not  live 
here.  We  have  a  baby  brother  who 
might  grow  up  to  think  he  didn't  want 
to  say  please,  if  he  found  his  sister 
wouldn't  say  it.  Babies  always  do  what 
they  see  their  sisters  and  brothers  do. 
I'm  glad  he  was  asleep  this  noon,  and 
•  didn't  know  you  were  not  polite.  Kiss 
mother  good-by — and  when  you  decide 
to  say  please  you  may  come  back,  but 
you  must  stay  over  there  in  the  wood 
until  you  do." 

Now,  the.  wood  was  a  beautiful 
place,  where  this  little  girl  dearly  loved 
to  play,  but  she  had  never  before  been 
sent  there  in  this  way. 

She  walked  along,  kicking  her  feet 
in  the  dust,  with  her  lips  sticking  out 
in  such  a  pout  I  really  believe  you 
could  almost  have  hung  a  pail  on  them. 
The  corners  of  her  mouth  were  turned 
down,  too,  and  she  hardly  looked  like 
herself. 


Did  you  ever  look  in  the  mirror 
when  you  felt  cross?  .  If  you  did,  then 
you  know  you  didn't  see  a  very  pretty 
picture. 

No  one  can  look  pretty  who  isn't 
good.  Just  remember  that,  and  if  you 
want  people  to  like  to  look  at  you,  be 
good. 

Well,  this  little  girl  went  into  the 
wood,  sat  down  on  a  log,  and  talked 
to  herself  like  this : 

"I  don't  care.  I'm  not  going  to  say 
please  any  more,  not  ever !  So !  What's 
the  use  in  it?     I  don't  s'pose  animals 


SHE     WAKLED     ALONG,     KICKINX,     II ER 
FEET    IN    THE    DUST. 

say  it,  and  I  don't  know  why  I  should. 
Not  anything  says  it  but  just  people. 
Just  plain  people.  Even  dolls  don't 
say  it." 

Then  she  got  up  and  walked  around 
among  the  trees.  It  was  fall,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  deep  with 
leaves  of  many  beautiful  colors,  and 
she  loved  to  hear  them  rustle  as  she 
kicked  her  feet  through  them. 

"I'll  just  stay  here  for  always,"  she 
continued ;  "it's  pretty  and  there  is  no 
one  to  care  because  I  don't  want  to 
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say  that  word.  I'll  eat  nuts  and  ber- 
ries, and  I  won't  say  please  to  get 
them,  either. 

"Now,  I'll  make  a  bed  where  I  can 
sleep,"  she  said  after  a  wnile,  and  she 
went  to  work  heaping  up  the  leaves. 
Then  she  made  a  pillow  of  moss,  which 
looked  so  soft  and  cushiony  she  de- 
cided to  try  it. 

So  she  laid  down,  and  found  the 
bed  so  comfortable  she  thought  she 
would  stay  there  a  while. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky  shining 
through  the  trees,  while  the  cool  breeze 
fanned  her  little  hot  face,  and  it  seemed 
so  sweet  and  peaceful  stie  began  to 
feel  quite  happy.  The  corners  of  her 
mouth  went  back  where  they  belonged, 
and  if  a  pail  had  been  hanging  on  her 
lips  it  would  surely  have  fallen  off. 

For  some  time  she  remained  still, 
listening  to  the  birds  singing,  the  squir- 
rels chattering,  and  the  bees  humming, 
while  the  leaves  were  whispering 
to  each  other  as  the  wind  blew 
through  the  trees — and  they  all  seemed 
to  be  saying,  over  and  over,  "In  the 
woods  she  must  live  till  she  learns  to 
say  please !  In  the  woods  she  must 
live  till  she  learns  to  say  please !" 


;\\     \s 


"please,    I    WANT    A    WORM. 

Suddenly  she  spied  a  hird's  nest 
high  up  on  a  branch.  In  tlie  nest  she 
could  see  the  tiny  h/'a-ls  of  the  baby 
birds. 

Bv  and  by  came  the  papa  and  mam- 
ma  birds,   carrying  lovely   fat  worms 


in  their  bills,  and  as  they  paused  above 
the  nest,  to  the  astonishment  of  our 
little  girl,  those  baby  birds  piped  up 
this  familiar  jingle: 

"Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys ; 
And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are  'I  thank  you'  and  'If  you  please' !" 


THE  BUNNIES  SAY  PLEASE,  TOO. 

Then  each  of  the  little  birds  cried, 
"Please,  I  want  a  worm  !" 

Our  little  girl  jumped  up,  and  ran 
away  as  fast  as  she  could,  and  as  she 
ran  she  cried,  "Oh,  oh,  to  think  that 
the  birds  say  please !  I  won't  stay 
where  birds  are,  for  I  don't  want  to 
hear  them  say  it !" 

After  a  while  she  caugnt  a  glimpse 
of  something  gray  and  white,  and  she 
walked  quietly  to  a  large  tree,  and 
peeped  around  it — and  what  do  you 
think  she  saw?  A  whole  family  of 
rabbits  having  a  party. 

The  bunnies  were  arranged  in  a  cir- 
cle about  a  heap  of  lettuce  leaves  and 
woodsy  flowers.  The  baby  bunnies 
looked  as  though  they  could  hardlv 
wait  to  begin  the  feast,  but  as  our  lit- 
tle girl  watched  to  see  them  nibble  the 
goodies,  she  heard  once  more  the 
rhyme  beginning,  "Hearts,  like  doors"! 

And  she  ran  away  again,  and  cried 
as  she  ran,  "Oh,  oh,  to  think  that  the 
bunnies  say  please,  too !  I  must  get 
away  from  them  as  fast  as  I  can !" 

She  darted  about  through  the  trees, 
and  all  at  once  she  saw  a  lot  of  squir- 
rels gathering  chestnuts.  Thev  placed 
them  in  a  hollow  tree  until  it  seemed  to 
be  full,  and  then  they  heaped  them  up- 
on the  ground. 
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"Now  they  are  soing  to  have  dinner, 
and  I  do  hope  they  don't  know  that 
please  poem,"  said  our  httle  girl  to 
herself,  as  she  watched  tliem  sit  up  on 
their  haunches  around  the  beautiful 
glossy  food — and  then  didn't  they  be- 
gin and  recite,  "Hearts,  like  doors" ! 

Poor  little  girlie !  She  was  grow- 
ing tired  now,  and  a  little  sorry,  as 
she  started  away  from  the   squirrels, 


AND   THE   SQUIRRELS    SAY    PLEASE,   TOO. 

but  on  and  on  she  went,  stopping  here 
and  there  only  long  enougli  to  hear 
the  same  verse  repeated  over  and  over, 
by  the  bees,  the  bugs,  the  caterpillars, 
and  all  the  little  creatures  of  the  woods. 

Suddenly  she  said,  "Why,  I  seem 
to  be  the  only  one  that  don't  say  please  ! 
Isn't  that  awful !  But  I  know  some- 
thing that  never  says  it,  and  that's 
dolls ! 

Just  then  she  heard  a  voice,  and  she 
peeped  through  a  clump  of  bushes,  and 
there  was  a  little  girl  talking  away  to 
her  dollies. 

As  the  girl  talked  she  covered  a 
low  stump  with  velvety  moss.  Then 
she  placed  some  acorn  cups  about  on  it 
for  dishes.  Next  she  put  her  hand  in 
her  pocket  and  drew  out — what?  A 
big  crisp  sugary  cookie,  which  she 
broke  into  bits  and  put  into  the  acorn 
cups.  Then  she  set  the  dollies  up 
around  the  stump  and  said,  "Now,  dol- 
lies, dinner's  ready.  What  do  we  say 
before  we  begin?" 

Our  little  girl  could  hardly  believe 
her  ears  when  she  heard  those  dolls 
reciting,  in  the  most  perfect  manner: 

"Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys; 
And  don't  forget  that  two  of  these 
Are  'I  thank  you'  and  'If  you  please' !" 


She  was  so  astonished  that  she 
jumped — and,  what  do  you  think?  She 
had  been  asleep  and  dreaming ! 

She  sprang  up  from  the  bed  of 
leaves,  and  ran  out  of  the  woods  and 
along  the  path  home  as  fast  as  she 
could  go,  for  night  was  coming  on. 

When  she  went  into  the  house  she 
found  her  mother  jusr  ready  to  eat 
supper,  and  she  was  very,  very  glad 
to  see  her  little  girl,  because  she  knew 
the  minute  she  looked  at  her  that  she 
was  already  to  say  please.  How  do 
you  think  she  knew  ?  Because  the 
corners  of  the  girl's  mouth  turned  up, 
and  her  eyes  looked  happy  again. 

And  the  mother  said,  "Well,  well, 
I'm  glad  to  see  mv  good  little  girl 
back  home.  Go  up  to  your  room  and 
bathe  your  face  and  hands,  and  brush 
your  hair.  Then  we  can  have  sup- 
per." 

When  they  sat  down  to  the  table 
the  little  girl  tied  on  her  bib,  folded 
her  hands,  and  said  sweetly, 

"  'Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys ; 
And  don't   forget  that'—" 

Here  she  paused  a  moment,  looked 
up  at  her  mother,  then  dropped  her 


'/" 


AND  EVEN  THE  DOLLS  SAY  PLEASE. 

eves  and  said,  "One  of  these  is  T 
thank  you,'  "  and  again  she  stopped. 

You  see  she  wasn't  quite  ready  even 
yet  to  be  good. 

Her  mother  looked  very  sorry,  and 
the  little  girl  thought  a  tear  was  just 
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going  to  fall,  so  she  added  quickly, 
"And  the  other  key  begins  with  'p,' 
mamma — I  think  it's  'please.'  " 

"You  think?''  queried  her  mother, 
speaking  very  gently  but  looking  very 
grave. 

And  then  the  little  girl  jumped  up 
and  ran  to  her  motlier,  crying,  "I 
know,  mamma  dear,  it's  please,  please, 
please !" 

And  she  hugged  her  mother  hard, 
and  kissed  her  over  and  Over,  as  she 
told  her  how  sorry  she  was  that  she 
had  disobeyed,  and  that  she  would 
never,  never  do  so  again. 

Then  they  ate  their  supper,  and  as 
they  ate  the  little  girl  told  her  mother 
the  funny  dream,  which  I  verilv  believe 
might  have  been  true— don't  you  think 
so? — Josephine  Scribner  Gates. 

THE   LOST   DOLL. 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll   in  the  world; 
Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  white,  dears, 

And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week, 
dears, 

But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay. 

I  found  mv  noor  little  doll,  dears. 

As  I  played  on  the  heath  one  day; 
Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 
And  her  arms  trodden  off  by  the  cows, 
dears, 

And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled; 
Yet  for  olu  sake's  sake,  she  is  still,  dears. 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

— Charles   Kingsley. 


HAD    EVERYTHING. 

"I'm  so  glad !  so  glad !"  shouted  lit- 
tle Yen. 

"Why?"  asked  Wou ;  "has  any  one 
given  you  a  gold  box  with  jewels,  or 
a  peacock-feather  fan,  or  a  coat  of 
many  colors,  or  a  purse  of  gold?  Has 
your  father  become  rich  or  been  made 
a  High  Mandarin?" 

Wou  sighed  as  he  put  these  ques- 
tions. He  had  voiced  his  own  long- 
ings. 


"No,"  answered  Yen,  giving  a  hop, 
skip  and  jump. 

"Then,  why  are  you  glad?"  repeat- 
ed Wou. 

"Why?"  Yen's  bright  face  grew 
brighter.  "Oh,  because  I  have  such  a 
beautiful  blue  sky,  such  a  rippling 
river,  waterfalls  that  look  like  lace 
and  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  sun- 
beams brighter  and  more  radiant  than 
the  finest  jewels.  Because  I  have 
chirping  insects  and  fiying  beetles  and 
dear  wiggly  worms — and  birds,  oh, 
such  lovely  birds,  all  colors.  And 
some  of  them  can  sing.  I  have  a  sun 
and  a  moon  and  stars.  And  flowers? 
Wouldn't  any  one  be  glad  at  the  sight 
of  flowers?" 

Wou's  sad  and  melancholy  face  sud- 
denly lightened  and  overflowed  with 
smiles. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "I  have  all  these 
bright  and  beautiful  things.  I  have 
the  beautiful  sky,  and  water,  and  birds, 
and  flowers,  too!  I  have  the  sun,  and 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  just  as  you 
have  !  I  never  thought  of  that  before  !" 

"Of  course  you  have,"  replied  Yen. 
"You  have  all  that  is  mine,  and  I  all 
that  is  yours,  yet  neither  can  take  from 
the  other !" 

THE    REASON. 

"Hurry  up,  there !"  shouted  Benny 
Haddock,  as  he  spied  Bobby  coming 
slowly  down  the  schoolhouse  steps. 
"I  believe  I've  been  waiting  a  whole 
hour  for  you,  Bobby!" 

"And  I  believe  that  you  have,  too," 
answered  Bobby,  crossly.  "I'm  just 
tired  of  going  to  school,  and  I'm  tired 
of  staying  every  night  after  it  is  over ! 
I  wish  I  were  a  robin,  or  a  bluebird,  or 
a  butterfly!  I've  been  wishing  it  all 
the  afternoon !" 

Benny  laughed.  "Bluebirds  can't 
ride  bicycles,  Bobby,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  care  if  they  can't !"  declared 
Bobby.  "I'd  like  to  be  one  just  the 
same.  Blue  birds  don't  have  to  study, 
and  they  don't  have  to  work  one  mite !" 

"Oh,  yes,  they  do,"  said  Benny,  de- 
cidedly.     "They   have   to   build   their 
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nests,  and  hunt  for  worms  and  bugs, 
and  feed  their  babies,  and  do  heaps  of 
other  things !  They  work  Hke  every- 
thing, birds  do!" 

Bobby  sniffed.  "You  never  have  to 
work  or  stay  after  school,  either,  Ben- 
ny Haddock !  You  haven't  stayed  after 
school  once  this  term!" 

"I  know  I  haven't,"  said  Benny, 
proudly,  "and  do  you  want  to  know 
the  reason  why?  It's  because  I  work 
and  you  wish !  You  were  wishing  and 
looking  out  of  the  window  most  every 
minute  before  the  spelling  class  recited, 
and  then  you  missed  the  very  first 
word.  That's  the  reason  why  you  had 
to  stay  after  school  tonight.  And  I 
studied  and  studied,  until  I  was  sure 
that  I  knew  every  word,  and  that's 
the  reason  why  I  didn't !" 

Bobby  sniffed  again.  "You  think 
you  know  everything!"  he  said,  short- 

ly- 

But  would  you  believe  it !  The  next 
day  Bobby  studied  with  a  will.  He 
worked  so  busily  that  he  forgot  all 
about  wishing,  and  he  forgot  all 
about  looking  out  of  the  window,  too ! 
He  did  not  stay  after  school,  because 
he  had  worked  like  a  little  beaver,  and 
had  let  some  other  boy  do  the  wishing. 
— Margcrate  Dane  in  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


THE  LITTLE  VOICE  INSIDE. 

By  Bessie  Cahoone  Nezvton. 

I  mean  to  be  all  through  tlie  year 

As  good  as  good  can  ne, 
.\nd  listen  to  the  Voice  Inside 

That  softly  speaks  to  me. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  happy  voice, 

Sometimes  it's  very  sad : 
It  tells  me  that  some  things  are  good, 

And  others — very  bad ! 

It  I  don't  listen  through  the  day, 
It  talks  out  loud  at  night^ 

And  makes  me  feel  so  mucli  ashamed 
I  want  to  do  what's  right. 

So  this  New  Year  I'll  try  my  best. 
As  all  good  men  have  tried. 

To  listen  hard  with  all  my  might, 
And  mind  the  Voice  Inside ! 

TO  A  CHILD WRITTEN  IN  HER  ALBUM. 

Small  service  's  true  service  while  it  lasts; 
Of   humblest    friends,    bright   creature, 
scorn  not  one: 
The  daisy,  by  the  shadow  that  it  casts. 
Protects   the   lingering  dew-drop   from 
the  sun. 

— William  Wordsworth. 


BEFORE  AND  AFTER. 


The  Childrens'  Budget  Box, 


(.The  Budget  Box  is  edited  entirely  by  the  children.  Here  we  furnish  an  op- 
portunity for  children  of  talent  to  show  what  they  can  do  along  the  lines  of 
prose,  poetry,  drawing  and  photography.  We  cannot  publish  all  we  receive;  we 
can  only  use  the  best.  If  your  contributions  are  not  printed,  don't  be  discour- 
aged, but  try  again.  Many  of  our  most  successful  men  and  women  won  recogni- 
tion only  after  many  disappointments.  Some  failures  are  stepping  stones  to  suc- 
cess. 

This  month,  through  the  courtesy  of  Howard  R.  Driggs,  supervisor  of  lan- 
guages at  the  Utah  Normal  Training  School  of  the  State  University,  we  make 
room  for  some  very  meritorious  verses  by  pupils  of  that  institution.  We  hope  dur- 
ing the  year  to  be  permitted  to  print  more  contributions  from  this  and  other  edu- 
cational  institutions   of  the   State.) 


Flower  Fancies. 

Dainty  little  violets,  shining  in  the  sun, 
Modest    little    flowerlets    pleasing    every 

one, 
Why  so  shy  and  timid  when  everything  is 

gay? 
All  the  other  blossoms  are  playing  all  the 
day.  — Adele  Charlton. 

Oh,  modest  little  violet, 

So  very  shy  and  still. 
Nodding  in  the  pleasant  breeze, 

Or  playing  by  the  rill. 

Oh!  modest  little  violet, 

Coming  in  the  spring, 
Greeting  every  little  bird, 

Who  chanced  its  song  to  bring. 
— Mary  Johnson. 

Dainty  little  primrose, 

Snow-white  little  gem. 
Do  the  breezes  ever  kiss  you, 
As  you  lie  and  dream  of  them? 
— -^nnie  Springman. 
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By   Florence   Romney. 
Age  12.  Colonia  Juarez,  Mex. 


Snowflakes. 

Fleecy  snowflakes  downward  fl->- 

From  the  lovely  misty  sky. 

Gently  covering  house  and  ground, 

Coming  with  a  fleecy  bound. 

They  frost  the  ground  with  snow  so  pure. 

They  cover  the  flowers,  plants,  and  all. 

Till  we  feel  so  very  sure 

That  they  care  for  great  and  small. 

The  cloud  that  carries  them  is  so  white. 

As  it  floats  across  the  sky, 

It  lets  the  snowflakes  fall  so  light 

Down  from  the  clouds  so  hieh. 

— Louise   Haao'. 

Softly  falls  the  pure  white  snow, 

As  home  from  school  on  our  flex  we  .go: 

It  covers  our  clothing  and  dampens  our 

hair. 
And  our  cheeks  glow  red  in  the  frosty  air. 
— Hughena  Gordon. 

Oh,  the  snow!  the  beautiful  snow. 
That  falls  on  the  hills  and  valleys  below! 
How  it  glitters  as  it  comes  through  the 

air, 
Falling  on  all  of  the  children's  faces   so 

fair. 
The    snowflakes    are    covering    the    earth 

so  fast, 
The   woods   and   the   field   are   buried   at 

last, 
The  hedges  lie  in  a  tangled  heap. 
The  little  gray  rabbits  under  them  creep. 
—Will  Cederlof. 


Winding  Water. 

Through  the  meadow,  rippling  and  danc- 
ing. 
Came  the  little  brook,  slipping  and  glanc- 
ing; 
Across  the  fields  so  gracefully  gliding. 
Along  whose  banks  the  daisies  are  hiding. 
On  the  banks  so  pretty  and  green. 
Where  the  blackbirds  chatter  and  sing. 
Till  the  sun  is  low  and  the  sky  turns  red, 
And  the   little  birds   think  it   is   time   for 
bed.  — Herman  Palmer. 
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Bird  Land  Notes. 

The  birds  go  flying  by, 

To  the  corn  field  they  do  go, 
They  light  on  the  stalks  and  pick  up  the 

seed. 
From  the  white  table-cloth  of  snow. 

Then  all  in  a  flock  they  come  like  a  dash, 

A  scramble  directly  ensues. 
They  pick  up  the  seed  as  fast  as  they  can. 

Then  fly  in  the  morning  dew. 

— Willard  Cummings. 

Swinging  in  the  breezes, 

Flying  o'er  the  lawn. 
Working  in  the  stillness 

Of  the  early  dawn. 
Gentle  little  bluebird, 

Azure  as  the  sky. 
Darting  after  insects 

As  vou're  passing  by. 

— Inez  Riter. 

Bluebirds,  bluebirds,  up  in  the  sky. 

You  are  always  passing  by. 
Back  to  your  nest  way  up  in  the  tree. 

Bluebirds,  bluebirds  you  are  free. 
Bluebirds,  bluebirds,  what  are  you  doing? 
Are  you   fixing  your   house   instead   of 
moving? 
Bluebirds,  bluebirds,  be  happy  forever 
Instead  of  being    dreary    all    the    bad 
weather. 

— Esther  Bennion. 


Sego  Lily. 
Leah    Eldredge,    Granger,   Utah. 


Water  Colors. 

The  faithful  millstream  bright  and  clear, 

That  comes  from  far  away, 
A  rippling,  dimpling  noise  we  hear 

As  o'er  the  rocks  it  plays. 
And  as  it  bounds  and  leaps,  it  turns 

The  millwheel  big  and  round, 
And  grinds  the  wheat  and  corn  so  ripe. 

Which  once  was  in  the  ground. 

— Harold  Goss. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  side, 
There  runs  a  clear  creek  singing  a  song, 
As  it  goes  o'er  the  rocks  it  gurgles  and 

foams. 
And  then  on  its  way  it  rushes  along. 
It  never  stops  to  look  about. 
But  onward  it  plunges  day  by  day, 
Till  it  reaches  a  river  to  take  it  on, 
To  the  great  salt  sea  far  away. 

— Lillie  Meyerhofifer. 

Winding  through  the  meadow. 

Dancing  at  its  play, 
Flowed    the    little    meadow    brook 

Singing  very  gay. 
Rushinp'  down   the  mountain  side 

Flashing  high  its  spray. 
Leaped  the  little  mountain  stream 

Roaring  on  its  way. 

—Victor  Hall. 

O  briny  waters  of  our  lake. 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore — 

A  mirror  for  the  hills  you  make, 
And  image  them  evermore. 

— Gideon  Macdonald. 

The  Locusts. 

One  day  a  cloud  of  locusts 

Came   circling  over  head; 
They  came  here  by  the  thousands 

To  eat  the  crops,  'tis  said. 
The  people  dug  long  trenches, 

But  still  the  more  they  came; 
Then  far  away  in  the  west, 

A  white  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 
Nearer  and  nearer  did  it  come. 

To  the  people — a  welcome  sight. 
It  was  a  flock  of  sea-gulls. 

To  help  them  in  their  plight. 
The  sea-gulls  ate  the  locusts, 

And  when  they  all  were  gone. 
The  pioneers,  so  thankful, 

Praised  the  gulls  in  song. 

— Juanita  Timms. 

The  Old  Swimming  Pool. 

Down  in  the  creek  was  the  old  swimming 

pool. 
With  birch  trees  all  clustered  around; 
Its  shadows  so  cool  when  coming  from 

school 
We  sought  and  jumped  in  with  a  bound 
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We  thousht  it  great  fun  to  dive  and  to 

splash, 
And  each  new  boy  to  duck  out  of  sis?ht 
Quick   we   would   dress   and   with   whoop 

and  a  dash 
Through    the    woods    we    would    go    ere 

'twas  night. 

— Theron  Parmelec. 

COMPETITION  NO.  10. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty,  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 


Photographs:     Any  size. 
Drawings:  Anv  size. 

Rules. 

Competition  will  close  February  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name, 
age  and  address  of  the  sender  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guar- 
dian as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Pictures  should  not  be  folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


THE    NOVEMBER    ENIGMA. 

The  answer  to  our  November  enigma  is 

WATER  BAPTISM. 

We  received  seventy-five  correct  solu- 
tions and  out  of  that  number  the  follow- 
ing have  been  awarded  orizes.  In  nam- 
ing these  prize  winners  the  aees  of  the 
competitors  and  the  neatness  and  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  answers  have 
been  taken  into  consideration.  Always 
remember  that  a  correct  solution  written 
with  a  lead  pencil  or  in  a  slovenly  manner 
will  not  stand  a  chance  against  one  neatly 
written  in  ink. 

Prize  Winners. 

Rulon  Bennion,  Vernon,  Utah. 

Kate  Brown,  Chuichupu,  Mexico. 

Alta  and  Alva  Campbell,   Providence,  U. 

Verda  Cheney,  Fairview,  Utah. 

Ann  Chipman,  American  Fork,  Utah. 

Leo  Crandall,  Riverdale,  Utah. 

Alice  Crook,  Heber  City,  Utah. 

F.  D.  Cummings,  Calder's  Station,  S.L.  Co. 

Ivan  Decker,  Cedar,  Utah. 

Wildee  Di.xon,  Payson,  Utah. 

Virginia  Eakle,  Woods  Cross,  Utah. 

Ora  Hackett,  Alpine,  Utah. 

Vera   Hinton,   Hurricane,  Utah. 

Nellie     Kooyman,    606    Roosevelt    Ave., 

Salt  Lake  City. 
Frances  Lewis,  Spanish  ForK,  Utah. 
Elzada  Martineau,  Col.  Juarez,  Mexico. 
Aaron  Mendenhall,  Mapleton,  Utah. 
Zelma  Peterson,  Springville,  Utah. 
Dora  A.  Powell,  Vernal  ,Utah. 
Nellie  Roote,  Union,  Utah  (Sandy  R.D.  .) 
Willis  Singleton,  Hooper,  Utah. 
Ross  Smith,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Vivian  Smith,  Calder's  Station,  Utch. 
Ned  Stringham,  Imbler,  Oregon. 


Mattie  Walker,  Syracuse,  Ut  .h. 
Owen  Whitehead.  Lund,  Nevada. 
Wayne  Whitney,  Wallsburg,  Utah. 
Richard  Winter,  229  C  St.,  S.  L.  City. 

Prizes  for  Original  Puzzles. 

For  the  best  original  puzzles  of  any 
kind,  provided  they  can  be  reproduced  in 
the  Juvenile  Tnstructor,  we  will  give 
prizes  of  suitable  books.  Copy  may  be 
sent  in  at  any  time. 

Squared  Words. 

1 — 1.  An  herb. 

2.  A  thought 

3.  Not  far. 

4.  A  weed. 

2—1.  A  small  bird. 

2.  Very  seldom  seen  or  heard. 

3.  A  river  and  lake  in  Ireland. 

4.  Necessity. 

3 — 1.  A  delicate  fabric. 

2.  A  man's  name. 

3.  Peaceful. 

4.  A  woman's  name. 

4 — 1.  Created. 

2.  Absent. 

3.  A  lady. 

4.  Organ  of  sense. 

For  the  best  ten  answers  to  this  puzzle 
we  will  award  book  prizes. 

Rules. 

All  answers  must  be  in  hy  February  1st. 

Address:  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  E.  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  Jocular  Mood. 


Can't  Stop  Them. 


During  a  railroad  strike  a  paper-mill 
engineer  was  put  on  a  locomotive.  He 
could  start  and  reverse,  but  could  not 
stop.  He  ran  into  the  round-house, 
reversed,  and  ran  out  again,  a  dozen 
times.  When  they  said  things  to  him 
he    exploded: 

"Well,  hang  it,  I  had  her  in  all  right! 
Why  didn't  you  shut  the  door?" 

Necessary  to  Finish  the  Job. 

The  doctor  was  worried  about  the  con- 
dition of  his  patient.  "I  think  I  shall  have 
to  call  in  some  other  physicians  for  con- 
sultation." 

"That's  right;  go  ahead,"  said  the  pa- 
tient, quite  cheerfully.  "Get  as  many  ac- 
complices as  you  can." 

Only  Once. 

"How  often  does  your  road  kill  a 
man?"  asked  a  facetious  traveling  sales- 
man of  a  Central  Branch  conductor,  the 
other  day. 

"Just  once,"  replied  the  conductor. 

The  Rest  Was  Laughter. 

"O  dear!"  cried  Mrs.  Mason,  seizing  a 
spoon  and  bending  over  a  dish  on  the 
supper  table.  "Here's  a  fly  in  my  pre- 
serve." 

"I'll  bet  he  never  got  in  a  worse  jam 
in  his  life,"  hazarded  Mr.  Mason,  with  the 
chuckle  of  a  husband  who  rejoices  in  a 
momentary  eminence  over  his  wife. 

The  Reason. 

"Hello,  Jones!  You  wearing  glasses! 
What's  that  for?" 

Jones,  annoyed  at  the  foolishness  of  the 
question,  answered  irritably,  "Corns." 

Wanted  them   Permanently. 

A  young  gentleman  of  the  colored  per- 
suasion had  promised  his  girl  a  pair  of 
long  white  gloves  for  a  Christmas  gift. 
Entering  a  large  department  store,  he  at 
last  found  the  counter  where  these  goods 
were  displayed,  and,  approaching  rather 
hesitatingly,  remarked,  "Ah  want  a  pair 
ob  gloves." 

"How  long  do  you  want  them?"  in- 
quired the  business-like  clerk. 

"Ah  doesn't  want  fo'  to  rent  'em;  ah 
wants  fo'  to  buy  'em,"  replied  the  other, 
indignantly. 


As  Willie  Had  Observed. 

"What  little  boy  can  tell  me  the  differ- 
ence between  the  'quick'  and  the  'dead'?" 
asked  the  Sunday  School  teacher. 

Willie  waved  his  hand  frantically. 

"Well,  Willie?" 

"Please,  ma'am,  the  quick  are  the  ones 
that  get  out  of  the  way  of  automobiles; 
the  dead  are  the  ones  that  don't." 

Concerning  Matrimony. 

"Is  she  making  him  a  good  wife?" 
"Well,   not   exactly;   but  she's   making 
him  a  good  husband." 

Nothing  in  a  Name. 

"Look  here,  waiter,"  said  Mr.  Grouch, 
scowling  deeply  over  his  olate,  "I  or- 
dered turtle  soup.  There  ain't  even  a 
morsel  of  turtle  flavor  in  this." 

"Of  course  not,"  returned  the  waiter. 
"What  do  you  expect?  Shakespeare  said 
there  was  nothing  in  a  name.  If  you  or- 
dered cottage  pudding  would  vou  expect 
a  cottage  in  it?  In  Manhattan  salad 
would  you  look  for  a  Flatiron  or  Singer 
buiding? 

And  She  was  All  Right. 

"The  other  day."  said  a  man  oassenger 
in  a  street-car,  "I  saw  a  woman  in  a 
street-car  open  a  satchel  and  take  out  a 
purse,  close  the  satchel  and  open  the 
purse,  take  out  a  dime  and  close  the 
purse,  open  the  satchel  and  put  in  the 
purse.  Then  she  gave  the  dime  to  the 
conductor  and  took  a  nickel  in  exchange. 
Then  she  opened  the  satchel  and  took 
out  the  purse,  closed  the  satchel  and 
opened  the  purse,  put  in  the  nickel  and 
closed  the  ourse,  opened  the  satchel  and 
put  in  the  purse,  closed  the  satchel  and 
locked  both  ends.  Then  she  felt  to  see 
if  her  back  hair  was  all  right,  and  it  was 
all  right,  and  she  was  all  right.  That  was 
a  woman." 

Just  as  Good  as  Ever,  Too. 

An  old  physician  of  the  last  generation 
was  noted  for  his  brusque  manner  and 
old-fashioned  methods.  One  time  a  lady 
called  him  in  to  treat  her  baby  who  was 
slightly  ailing.  The  doctor  prescribed 
castor-oil. 

"But,  Doctor,"  protested  the  young 
mother,  "castor-oil  is  such  an  old-fash- 
ioned remedy." 

"Madam,"  replied  the  doctor,  "babies 
are  old-fashioned  things." 


Che  Voung  (Uontan's  journal 

has  been  a  great  factor  for  good.  Its  usefulness  increases  with 
each  volume. 

THE  JOURNAL  FOR  1911  will  be  better  than  ever  before. 

Women  and  their  work  will  receive  special  attention. 

Excellent  stories  and  poems  will  brighten  its  pages. 

Leading  Churchmen,  Physicians  and  Educators  will  give 
helpful  messages. 

Guide  Department  and  Officers'  Notes  will  make  the  Mag- 
azine necessary  to  Mutual  Workers. 

Religion  Class  page  will  give  helpful  suggestions  to  those  in- 
terested in  this  work. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  you  will  find  every  number  worth 
reading  worth  keeping. 

Be  sure  and  send  your  subscription  now. 


Mr.  Edison's  LATEST 

Supremely  Fine  Phonograph 

A  musical  wonder — a  perfect  reproducer  of  sound — unsurpassable 
in  clt-arness  and  beauty  of  tone.     Read  Our  Wonderful  Ofior; 
Double  Reproducer.    6  Latest  Amberol  Records  and  6  Lat- 
est Standard  Records  (your  own  selection).  Beautiful  Flower 
Sliaped  Horn.  New  Style  Cabinet.   : 


"Improved  Excelsior"  Outfit  No.  9  "Just  Out 

Extraordinary  Inducement  Price  on  tliis  Outfit 
now  $27.10 


Our  Free  LoanS 


(^ 


The  LATEST 

MODEL 

HIGH 

GRADE 

EDISON 


Remember — it 


We  will  ship  you  this  Outfit  on  a  free  loan — no  money  down — do  not  pay 
s  one  cent  at  time  of  delivery — take  the  outfit  to  your  home  on  our  free 
loan  offer. 


costs  you  no- 
thing  to    oet  and  hear 
this  remarkable  instru- 
ment. 
You  Need  Not  Buy  Anything:  AH  we  want  on  this  free  loan  is  that  you  convince  your- 
-elf  of  the  absolute  superiority  of  this  superb  new  style  instrument.    AH  we  ask  is  that  you  let 
your  family  and  a  few  of  your  neighbors  and  friends  hear  the  Edison  when  we  send   it  to  you 
'.^^^^    on  a  free  loan.   Let  them  hear  the  magnificent  music,  operas,  comic  songs  and  funny  recita- 
■^\j»\^V    tions — then  let  them  judge.  If  any  of  your  friends  then  want  an  Edison,  we  will  feel  thank- 
ful to  you,  or  if  you  want  to  keep  yours,  you  may  do  so,  on  the  easiest  payments:  as  low 
J'V^o'V  '^'^^^JV.  "'  ^'•"'  down  and  Ji.no  a  week  for  26  weeks— tliink  of  it— $1.00  a  week 

''^,'^/^ci  "ijj  'O'X^^V     forailEdisrn.    But  if  you  and  none  of  your  friends  want  an  instrument  just  now, 
^■f-yrf^'^-^fh-  %  *i'^^V    there  is  no  harm  done,   just  return  the  outfit  at  our  expense,  and  we  ctiarge  you 

/'v"'^'<^^/''i    •'^'°->vV    '  """''"K '"'■*''e  free  loan. 

o     oJntS'^",.    .      yAX     Wesimply  want  everybody  tohear  thelatestproductofMr.  Edison'sskill. 

NOW  WRITE   for   the    free    catalog   and    free    list    of  Edison   records, 
operas,  songs  and  comic    recitations    that    you  want  to    hear  on  this  free 
'oan.   Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  or  in  a  'ettcr,  or  sjgn 
and  mail  the  coupon.    No  letter  necessary  if  you  send  the  coupon. 

ROYAL  W.    DAYNES.    Manager 

°''*<;t-';;?fc/V^<.NNy  EDISON  PHONOGRAPH  DISTRIBUTERS 

'^A-V^'.         *VV^  '"  Wai"  St..  Dept.  29  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  ti     >H 
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BOOK  REVIEW. 


Confidences, — Talks  with  a  Young  Girl 
Concerning  Herself,  by  Edith  B,  Lowry, 
M.  D.,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  al- 
ready large  number  of  publications  by 
Forbes  and  Company,  Chicai^o. 

The  author's  preface  tells  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  we  could,  what  the  book  is.  We 
therefore  give   it   in   full: 

"No  one  can  come  in  contact  with  chil- 
dren and  young  people  without  feeling 
the  need  of  a  united  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  physicians  and  teachers  to 
lessen  the  immoral  tendencies,  with  their 
degrading  effects,  to  which  the  present 
generation  is  subjected.  Knowledge  of 
the  right  sort  will  prevent  many  wrecked 
lives.  Ignorance  as  to  facts  and  to  the 
best  manner  of  presenting  them,  prevents 
many  a  parent  from  daring  to  tresoass 
upon  such  sacred  ground,  and  the  instruc- 
tion is  postponed  from  day  to  day  until 
it  is  too  late. 


"With  the  desire  to  aid  mothers  in 
giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  their 
daughters,  this  little  book  has  been  writ- 
ten. The  author  has  tried  to  tell  in  suit- 
able language  the  facts  that  should  be 
known  by  every  girl  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years  of  age.  The  book  is  of  such 
a  character  that  it  may  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  girl,  but  better  still, 
it  may  be  read  aloud  by  the  mother  to 
her  daughter.  It  is  hoped  this  book  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  closer  intimacy  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter,  and  that 
the  knowledge  herein  set  forth  will  fore- 
stall that  which  might  be  given  in  an  en- 
tirely different  spirit  by  the  girl's  com- 
panions." 

To  this,  "Amen."  May  the  little  book 
have  a  wide  circulation. 

Cloth  bound,  SOc  postpaid.  It  can  be 
had  through  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Book  Store. 
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DESIGNER 


RICHARDS 


To 

Ga/ifornia 

Its  Summer  There 

3— Trains  Daily— 3 

Leaving  Salt  Lake  City  at  3:00  p.  m., 
5:00  p.  m.  and  1  1:50  p.  m.  The  shortest 
and  quickest  route  to  CALIFORNIA  and 
the  Pacific  Coa^. 

Why  endure  the  winter  here  when  you 
are  only  twenty-four  hours  from  the  land  of 
Sunshine  and  Oranges. 

J.  H.  MANDERFIELD.  A.  G.  P.  A. 

169  Main,  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


Say  that  you   saw    it   In   The   JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


